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Wem dB deserve your confidence and love. You may have | tionally, than almost any other cities of the Free The outward scene at Berea is the same now as | opinions ; yet he was only partially informed as to 

~ 4 ndep ert, suffered many times during your life from the | States. inom; + The came !eemieietbad seine flanks | th¢ quéstions poh Which he doemat ate 

- rash judgments and the sneers of selfish men. The truth which underlies The World’s state- 
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THE HAPPINESS OF CHILDREN. 
BY REV. R. M. HATFIELD. 


Tue right of children to be happy, and the duty 


The treachery of professed friends may have cut | mentis this: In Northern Llinois, the great majority , 


you to the very quick of the soul, but none of these 
‘wounds are deeper or more painful than those you 
have inflicted in the heart of your noble boy by 
yeur blundering folly. There is a sacred and holy 
eloquence in the tears. of children, and [ never see 


vote for a cherished principle—Equal Justice and 
Equal Rights forall ; in the Southern Counties, they 
vote against a despised and degraded caste, which 
they have known, for the most part, in a servile 
condition. The Poor Whites of the Slave States 





and the outlook in the opposite direction upon the 
fertile “ blue grass” has not lost one of its 
charms. The half-finished houses stand as they 
were. The steam saw-mill, the scream of whose 
whistle was regarded by the slave power as a 
shriek for liberty, shows évident marks of the val- 


himself, because he had seldom come into collision 
with other mifids; and opinionated, as solitary 
thinkers are apt to be. 

He was an extensive reader—more «#9 than 
authors usually are—but as to its range, his reading 
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them but my heart grows softer at the sight. They | havelittle to be proud of ; and by so much the greater : ‘was partial and one-sided. In the long list of 
gr A of parents te promote the happiness of their chil- | come not from the animal, but from what is spiritual | is their exultation over the fact that they are not a eitlnene aene bi eg Pe - ~ Pav ey books, prefixed to the first volume, from which his 
y gal, ‘ dren, are matters that seem to be little considered. | and divine in human nature. The beaten hound | negroes. The baser and more degraded the White e, havir their charge has been duly chronicled, may some | ™#terials were drawn, there is scarcely @ single 
om a I may not be the person to doit, but somebody will whine or how], but he does not weep. _You any where, the greater is his pride of caste—his avipg visited the best hospitals, have at length | Cervantes arise to render them immortal! one relating to ancient learning, either sacred or 
ed od should call the attention of the readers of The | ™#Y Jay hold on a swine, and plunge a knife in its | anxiety to have some one else to look down upon. | obtained recognition from the profession here; and | But what a change in the people of Madison co.! | classical. Respecting the Bible and everyth'ng 
va a . throat, and there is'a struggle and an outcry, but | If he is neither honest, nor sober, nor intelligent, | after labors and rebuffs and disappoint- | The John B frigh’ . ae . ; Ps re , 
Independent to this important subject. All the s ; hears : : . e John Brown fright has long since passed away. | Biblical, he is studiously silent; and for classical 
harasteriati a di : no tears. “1 would not enter on my list of friends” | nor thrifty, nor respected, he is the more proud of | ments, ty have not only acquired a some | Uncle Sam, who was regarded as in his dotage, and | Jearnine h to have had very littl et. 
-— characteristics and surroundings of childhood mark | jhe man who does not appreciate and sympathize | his (technically) white skin, and the more tenacious | pri factice in New York, but they have taken | so far away as to deserve little regard, has bern wore naps Me Peg wal eto byes Ded Bias ‘ante } 
‘225 it as @ season that should be sacred to light-hearted | with the sorrows of children. of the patent of nobility into which he construes it. | in studehis, and have opened an institution, which | himself to be at hand and in the fullness of his Of both he was probably only very partially in- 
2100 enjoyment. It is as natural for a healthy child to| I close this article, already too long, by remind- | Hence the overwhelming Democracy and negro- | we propose briefly to describe. power. A wholesome sense of his presence is breath- formed; and so considerable a deficie ey wuld 
o1 iy be happy as it is for the birds to sing or the rose- | ing parents that the time is shortin which they can | hate of Southern Illinois, and of many other sec- THEN. ¥. ANFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, | ing new life into the state. “The committee of alone have disqualified him for the wo k h> bad 
4190 buds to burst into bloom under the genial influence | do anything to promote the happiness of their chil- | tions. No intelligent politician need be told the © Nonl28 SECOND AVENUE. ’ | respectable citizens” for securing the removal of undertaken. either to the esthetical no’ the 
. $12 of the sunshine and the dew. Why should not | dren. If you are taken from them, you desire to | fact that the most overwhelming votes in this state This institut ¢ the Bereans, “peacably if possible, forcibly if neces- ethical elements of human character did he concede 
P tans the first eight or ten years of a child's life be a | bave® place in their pleasant and grateful remem- | in 1860 against Negro Suffrage were cast at the Five is institution, founded by the Misses Dr. 


iderable influence in human aff: re. 
i i i j / : i i i sary,” are greatly scattered. Some are dead—not | °y ora : - 
bright and joyous play-spell, over which untimely ead , a a Ag Teta gt ~ yes seeding echt sasha! a eee ene pion notorious dens of mop s Dptnadtcees an ben os addi of afew per bese to their end by violence—others ave te mbiogen tonaren wh py eran | 
cares and griefs cast none of their dark shadows? | i, remember that youdid what you could to render | It is partially—only partially true—that “the | competent Women-physicians for poor women and atk, he rg sna a hag Wndnte Gr cantes organs of other animals—in meeting physi: al ne- 
Surely we need not grudge our children this sea- iri th ife bri : I | recent lar a : : children ; (2) to train suitable women as nurses ; . ag! , cessities. All his assumptions, argumentat cns, 
f : their journey through’ life bright and beautiful. ent popular demonstration against Slavery as a " : : scenes of two years ago be repeated. Throughout ? hie ; ww 
son of mirthful recreation, for the stern, cold real- | shall never forget an.imcident that once occurred as | political power is not prompted by any kindly et (3) aes well-educated ladies, who are | i.) yo pders Home Guards have been organized and ond phieseehi ee 
ities of life will certainly overtake them fall early. | I sat by the bedside of a dying boy. A servant in | feeling toward the African or sympathy for his | ®t¥¢y™E icine, in acquiring a practical knowl- 
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; “ mexim, that “man shall not live by bread elon.” 
rye There are, ] am aware, wise and good men who | the family, a warm-hearted Irish girl, came into the | woes.” The whole truth imports that this, like all | ¢¢8¢ of their profession. For these purposes, a free cil tow ebiding Ulloa an and sworn to protect | 4 well-filled stomach is, according to this system, 
et, yh 28 take an entirely different view of this subject. | room, looked at the poer suffering boy, and called other great popular movements, is impelled by a dispeneary for poor women is opened in the build- Berea, hamlet as it is has a history, and having the primary condition ‘of ‘human well-being, sad 

saan They seem all the while afraid that the children | him by name, but he was too sick to recognize or | variety of influences and motives; that one man is | 2@> betweon the hours of 8 and 10 a.m. Here, passed through the first part of its career, is about | ‘2+ and other physical provisions are the pre- 
467 will be too h and set their faces against child- | 8®8Wer her. She struggled for a moment with her | a Republican because he does cherish a kindly about 6,000 poor women were treated the present | «. entet ween ite second state. Th uot has > requisites of progress and a matured civilization. 
ne ; cen ogi if th deadly si Mr, | emotions, burst into tears, and exclaimed, “Poor | feeling for the Black man, and docs sympathize | °#?- In 1861, the number was 4,796. Beside in th ” truggle fi freed fsb h athe Dated Stet, inp Cais penenees Ee OF ee 
ld ish enjoyments as if they were deadly sins. Mr. | jittle Willie! Can't you speak to me once more? | with him in view of his manifold oppressions; | tis, the sick poor are visited at their own houses; | ™ aeraleeiad oo ra ot poerks Speech and the | rather than letters and teachers and works of taste, 
Wesley, who was certainly a wise and good man, | Qh, if you could only live, I would never speak a | while others vote the same ticket mainly to,keep | Umber thus helped in 1861, 387. The second Vy- saatiruede ~ oo Sone Fe ee contribute the impulses toward improvement and 
«— 28 blundered most egregiously in this matter. Speak- | cross word to you again!” It was the expression | the Wild West uncursed by servile labor, therefore | floor—some seventy feet long—is thrown into a Par _ b Tt rf rt e, preter mney oug me ay he | °i¥ilization. Such is the philosophical basis’ of 
‘3 ing of his famous Kingswood School, he says : “‘ We | of a feeling that thousands carry in their hearts, | substantially free from negroes. Others may be | Pospitel ward, where eight or ten cases can be pare oy Rs ‘isti ge = cau : Agere oi ane hiswholesystem. ‘ 
yam = have no play-days—the school being taught every | when they are losing or have lost friexds. [tis | impelled to vote the same ticket by still different | eated at the same time: number of cases in 1861, vicinity ene dill Bat staat are eat tuldenth, His relation to his subject is at once that of his- 
ee day in the year but Sunday; neither do we allow | well for us to think of this when we are tempted | considerations; but to deny that “any kindly | 125- “ ‘ the day of resurrection has wi Br The shock of | ‘07##2 and champion, and of course he presents 
a— 33 any time for play on any day.”’ In justification of | to be impatient with our children. The Master | feeling toward the African” underlies the Repub- Perhaps We Wee little over-particular, but we the earthquake has been felt, and Tis Ghiine fo haing | POTuaeE views of whatever he discusses. He ap- 
o 22% this preposterous and inhuman treatment of boys | ™*y have need of them, and take them to himself. lican movement, is to defy facts within the range should feay-for the ventilationef this ward in cold rolled away from the door of the sepulcher. As seen ee Ne en ce 
: The race of your boy may be soon run, and you | of every one’s observation. weather. ‘Vo ventilation should ever be left to the | ! = Be : Jnr » gee arbiter of opinions, much less as an inquirer, but 
e— 23 | from six to fifteen years of age, he quotes what he 7 ’ *% ait a es open'ng the wind it was with Christ, so has itever been with Chris- | \ isn th 1 of & partisan. His dis io 
e— 18 - “enutne G 4-” “ He that ol compelled from the side of his cofiin to review your But the broad proposition of The World that this | DU7S¢S Open ng the windows. tiest'idead eid princibles: when it is thought thet | “” © zeal Of & partisan. cussions are 
h ad val » calls a wise German proverb :” “ He at p 2y$ | conduct during the years that you have guidedand | confeesedly inhuman and unchristian “negro- The stu¢eats im the Infirmary have been 16; a th a Le a th a ¢ thei gat all ex-parte, and all unfriendly facts and arguments 
«— when he is a boy will play when he is a man.” Who | governed him. And it will bea bitterand a grievous | hate,’ which we have found by no means | ™ajority of whom are now practicing physicians + are destroyed, the day of their power is at | are either quietly ignored or summarily dismissed. 
 , the sapient German was who first uttered this | thing to you, if in that hour conscience upbraids you | universal here, is an antipathy that ‘runs | in Wesi#rn towns. They study the cases both in What B will lish in' the future @ The whole domain of taste being excluded from 
holemaly solemn nonsense we have no means of, knowing— | with having caused him a single hour of needless | in the blood,’ is teo flagrant. “The Anglo- | the ind@r and outside practice. To complete this at Derea will accomplish in the tuture does | hig category of social influences, the subject is 
s ra + 8 ~ , agr ng fient, | : not yet appear. Situated on the central of the Zed to in all these di . N 
probably some stale and withered “ dry tree,” des- | sorrow. Saxon race,” says our contemporary, “in no | department, lectures are much needed on practical three great natural routes from the North to the scarcely alluded to im all these discussions. Not 
an titute of pleasant memories of childhood, and utter- The dear little girl whose presence fills all your | quarter of the world tolerates any of the inferior | ™edicime aud hygiene. * It is earnestly to be hoped : : +l 80, however, in respect to religion and its ministers. 
_ shee Rhaect th i : ” : that the appeals of th titution for th South, touching on one side the hill-country and | «§ titions”’—the name with which he stig- 
-©« ly incapale of sympathizing with its joys or sor- | house with light and melody, may soon be sleeping | races.” The writer need look no further than the | ' Ae © MNSHNAHON TOF NAS PUrpose | on the other the lands which slope off to the Mis- mp = ‘6 i) 
ae rows. We do not allow ourselves to take pleasure | 2 her grave. Full well do I know that such a | British West Indies to be convinced of his enormous will be liberally met. matwes all religions—are set forth as “the great 
ing Prices. 


in'the failure of any well-meant endeavor to do blow will almost break yourheart. You willneed | mistake. In Antigua, the chief-justice’is (or lately The expenses of the Infirmary, including interest | *!*'PP!..® gupederrenen tr than ph odie eh depir 


;: agoteigtts & testhahdey hpaiast slavery: the bons of obstacles to advancing knowledge.” To sustain 
¥ on mortgage, ($630,) are apparently about $3,300. ? 
al5 00 good. Mr. Wesley was influenced by the purest then the comfort that es from the remembrance | was) full-blooded negro, who was a slave less aise: ) +9 o $ 


that assumption the facts of history are made to do 





















- : : we literary institution whose endowment has already haan : : “ 3d 
~ ey , that al t th lamb tenderly, | than thirt: > h be Somé of the'first physicians of New York are the | ® - ey ; service ; and as in most cases the skillful “ putting a 
ur motives in establishing the school st Kingswood ; and led her hy eontle sheds pee the green rol courts, with Whites ten, oy oe chante consulting physicians of the house. been commenced,—it is hoped that it is destined to | of 9 subject will insure the desired judgment 
ste yet we confess to some satisfaction in reading what | inres and beside thestill waters. May the blessing | holders, on either hand. The Speaker of the Leg- | This dpsutution must be of the greatest possible a — seta Auihife, in the wane respecting it, #0 doubtless to many his arguments 
he says of the results of his experiment, after it | of him who took the children in his arms, and | islative Assembly of Jamaica is (or recently was) | **6!* to the idea which Dr. Blackwell has and in binding it together with the ties of Christine seem to be conclusive or his assumptions plausible, 
se has been continued through a quarter of a cen- | blessed them, be upon @s many as remember and | # man of color. The Mayor of Kingston ditto. | ™0st atQeant--tho making the medical profession | “71 oa Ohristian love ~ R though any well-informed adversary could de- 
«'1 20 tury. “The school,” he says, “does not in any | act upon his words. “Take heed that ye despise | Journalismis notina y state in the British West | * T€°° zed — for —— _ Here women's . . molish his whole structure at a blow. , 
aliv 96 wise answer the design of the institution, either | 2Ot one of these little : for I say unto youthat | Indies ; but, of such ail# as they have, the best | Practice is open, and can be examined by all, as _ Next to taste and religion, he sets the lowest es- 
495 00 - boat : # in beaven thei are edited olored > And private practice never can be. The Infirmary isa WOMAN. timate on the whole range of metaphysical studies, 
a60 00 with regard to religion or learning.. The children | ™ Deaven their angels always behold the face ited by c men nd nowhere under : , : : L 
e~a salina s watthed'ag that’ ‘al of my Father which is i§ heaven.” the British flag does Color work political disability | ™e¢ical center for women, whence female students 1862, as having brought but little if any practical good 
4 @ ot, af _ «are per vp ea i oy er raeny peat in oe yt or subject to involuntary expatriation. can obtain — ange in the other public ——— to mankind. The physical world is his universe, 
“ ing better than at other schools, nor yet so well. The Hindoo is but one of races inhabiting | />Stitutions 0: city. The noble women at its BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. and physical science the sure and sole basis of his 
37 Of course not. Who would expect boys who are | 18 NEGRO-HATE } AN ANGLO-SAXON | 4, great Toate inion Menisoonnd oa of oa head ought to be able to make it more complete as — philosophy. Material progress is not only primary 
~ ad taught that all play is wicked to improve in any- INSTINCT ? has been enslaved or has perished under British a school for the study of special branches of medi- | As though no shade of human wreng fell darkly on | in the order of sequences, but also ultimate, and 
a— 23 hing that is good? But in spite of cast-iron rules rule. In Canada, negroes and Aborigines abound, | “me and hygiene, and as a center by means of their beauty, the fruitful stock out of which spring all the valu- 
siyrocght and evim asf austere ihestets, boys will be boys. BY HORACE GREELEY. and are neither enslaved, exiled, nor even pro- whose 7 pee the peer | eae And all men walked in brotherhood the shining ways ae fruits f civilization. As to — ere te 
7 grim “prggrty’ ; , _— scribed. And the anti- ‘adi : colleges, hospi and infirmaries shall be opsne of duty, relations and associations, in most of the distinctive 
Re- Mr. Wesley is grieved that they will not be | Tue people of I1amors have recently voted on ® | 1000.1 inune Wost Sather wnahe Slasecicundenns to edueated Women. Still, as it is now, it is going | The blessed summer days glide by in calm and sweet | notions of that acute but often unintelligible writer, 
ae oe. old me “ — ms —_ : “ They oa > sang a oe ree RM ee to have been greatly modified by a generation of | far te settle one of the great problems of modern succession ; he seems to symbolize — Auguste Comte, and 
al never to play, but they do every day; yea, tn the | tion largely Democratic, which was held at Spring- | Freedom. society—hew to open new fields of labor to women. | God writes on Nature's palace- walls aleo to agree with J. S. Mills, especially upon the 
school.” Good for the boys, red br ‘ It is their | field last winter. The Constitution itself was It would be a truth worthy of congratulation if-| Phas he al - eee oe paowe < $9,000, due * amaeetien. nner nachcentee rs inne = as to vee ae eee eee is pot 
ae inalienable right to have their fun and frolic some- | yoted down by a consid majority ; so was a | the Anglo-Saxon “pride of race” had indeed January, » be most gener- it 48. % " censured. With Lewes erwim, 6n 
#12 00 where—if not on the playground, in the school- | special provision stfin ant intendicting ‘futare | preserved the purity of that race; but the copper- ously a ite » . The strong man arms him for the Nght; he hears the | the contemporary British coterie of Esaayists and 
eS room; and as long as grass grows and water runs, | Banks of Issue; so was a proposed Apportionment | Colored faces to be met in the thoroughfares of all Miss Blackwell's ultimate plan, with respect to bugle calling ; Reviewers, who, while of the church are against 
217 08 may they claim and enjoy their privilege. Parents.| of the State for the choice of Members of Congress | °UT cities, but emphatically in those of the Slave female medical education, seemsto us peculiarly wise | and while between the patriot-shouts her tears have | Teligion, his system is in close sympathy. His is 
«1 3 y s+: : 1 chil- . : . States, dispels the fond illusion. The concubinage andsound. It is, not to found a separate and expen- time for falling, - the philosophy of man’s physical nature, making 
; Olive 10, should know that it is much easier to control chil- | under the new Apportionment; while two pro- Awan : sive medical college for women, but to purchase, sa but little account of the spiritual element in his 
sign fichase a hen th h then when they are | visi cs 1 bmi 1. inhibit- | 0! the plantations in our Slave States is grosserand ’ purchase, 83Y | Pale woman plies the threaded steel, nor shapes her eet gy 
‘ther Fist, ren when they are happy, than n they visions, likewise separate y su mitted, . inhibit- more general than that of any other rural Anglo- for $3,000 per annum, a share and a place in some lips to singing character, and wholly subordinating it to sense. 
avab miserable. Men are only enlarged editions of | ing negroes from voting or holding office, 2. for- Saxon community, while the fact that young 7 of the existing medical colleges and hospitals. But still with every stitch she draws the pearls of Mr. mrp eddie Pa men) are generally 
« i i itions at that. idding their future migration into the State, were ‘ we hus a portion of a lecture-room or clinique-room : indicated by these facts. e indeed makes no con- 
1 20 childhood, and not always improved editi bidding g ’ uadroon and octoroon female slaves are habituall : +. q f - hn — , - 
- ot If you want to influence a man for his good, or | ratified by large majorities. These proscriptions ba notoriously sold throughout the soutived detiehe might be Lape yeang' off for female students, and prayer is stringing fession of faith, either positive or negative, neither 
pare. secure from him a favor, you do not make your | are substantially such as were already a part of | to quadruple the prices they would command for | ‘bese enjoy all the immense medical advantages | she thinks of these whose wounds are fresh ; of those | directly nor by obvious implications, though his 
«— 
ja— 51 application when the wind is from the east, and | the public law of Illinois; but that which forbids | any other than infamous purposes, is one of the ee in this city without much in- in death-sleep lying, pe, a of — ~ pope Monee — deals 
er S his business affairs all confused and going wrong. | colored immigration has never been much regarded, | Most revolting features of the slavehelding system. Ividual expense. Whose brows of youth and manhood won their bright- wit — ey ana a cand : ~ re ingelementin 
«130 You call on him on a genial day, when his sur- | whether by Blacks or Whites. Blacks have from | tis hardly probable that Equal Rights will be | THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL, No. 83 MADISON AVENUE. est crowns in dying ; soclinyyente tas oe os Rae weeeiete. 
0155 > ; . , : : generally accorded to Blacks in our day; it willbe | From Dr. Sims’s great discovery of the applica- | she thinks of others brave and true, hid in the smoke | 1° °8¢#P¢ from its tyranny is therefore the first 
; roundings are pleasant, and, if possible, soon after | time to time quietly entered the State and settled | + 21) i¢ we can secure to this unhappy race a legal | tion of silver sutures to surgery—one of the great- ; step toward individual and social improvement. 
~s he has enjoyed a good dinner. I[ know families of | there in large numbers, and are living there to-day me nePPY facti £ medical sci of battle, It is denied that religion has ever been the teacher 
na hildren that are always exposed to an east wind lested, as the better portion of them, with and assured recognition of any rights atall. Bat | est benefactions of medical science to woman and | where bayonets gleam, and cannon roar, and bullets | of good morals, or that it has rendered the cause of 
9 26 per at in which there arsen hed enough, but male ‘ware metho siietigrenta, probably will be bade —_ a a oe . eaiudiog, *y aoe ee pene a hiss and rattle. morality any valuable assistance ; but on the con- 
%  neveranenjoyable meal: There are other residen- | twenty years hence. As many good people regard | hypocrisy, mob-courting,and genuine slaveholding | treesing and difficult cases of female maladies ders while the words of fate along the wires | T8"¥: it has promoted cruelty, fraud, and general 
| =. - located that the south wind always blows | Liquor Prohibition by statute as an excellent thin hate which is perpetually playing upon and _. which cause such weary years of trial to innum- eyo eal . °S | demoralization. As to religious opinions and spec- 
Boat and pe yr d d th + Hi bie af ” lating the spi rot uasiniien, Sabena whereof | erable families, and which, before this discove: ih mee F ulative articles of faith, they are spoken of as simply 
| 4 softly around them, and so arrange that every | though no one regards who would prefer to defy it, ling the spirit of proscrip n ‘ reo 8, ’ : TY> | Or trembling waits the hurried line some comrade | worthless. because they are powerless either for 
S bai. room from basement to attic is flooded with a | so many like to evince and fortify their Democracy this Illinois vote is a fair exemplification. Years | were so often ee A certain number of the may be tracing ; goed OF qvil. ‘Pretestetiionl’ is Ganfedeed to te 
a? ) mellow and golden light. Surely no arguments | by voting a proscription of negroes who would never me! ys pea ye > oo wet mass of = poten ye moors <i od oar ye Her heart grows faint ; she lifts her hands in an- | theoretically better than Romanism, because it gives 
413 50 | are needed to show in which class of houses it is } think of descending to the practical wickedness I Pt schon” natn aay He page en ages oo Oe guished imploration : a freer exercise to reason and is less vindictive ; 
7 ie » least difficult to maintain a wholesome family dis- | and cruelty of hunting a poor Black out of the the humblest an aan and a peril to the entire During the year of 1861 there were 130 patients “God save my soldier!” first she prays, and then, | but on account of the ineffectiveness of all specu- 
10m. )  cipline. Common humanity requires that children | home of his choice and into an exile from which ommunity. Meanwhile. let everytrue man co in the hospital: of these 41 were relieved. 52 per- | “God save the nation !” lative opinions, Protestants have not been better 
210 S736 db d tenderly, and without a : : amg y } rd par eripsocd P aed. than BR ts th l A 
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Henry Ward: Beecher.° 
«Pras ye the Lerd; fer & is goed to sing praises untoveur 
God ; for it is pleasant ; amd praise is comely.” —Pas. oxivil. 1, 


Upon reourring te this passage, you oan som 
fail to take netiee of the company which 
keeps. ‘The pealm bofere it begins: 

“Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lend, O my 
soul.” 

The psalm next before that begins : 

““T will extol thee, my God, O king; and I will 
blees thy name for ever-and ever. Every day will 
I bless thee; and I will praise thy name fer ever 
and ever.” 

And the psalm before that begins : 

“Blessed be the Lord, my strength, whiek 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight: 
my ess, and my fortress; my high tower, and 
my deliverer ; my shield, and he in whem I trust.” 

Or, if you turn the other way, the psalm next 
following it begins : 

“ Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord frem 
the heavens: praise him in the hights.” 

And the psalm following that begins : 

“Praise ye the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a new 
song, and his praise in the congregation of saints.” 

And the psalm following that, which is the close 
of the whole book of Psalms, is ene invoeation ef 
praise, from beginning to end : 926 
“Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanotu- 
ary: praiso him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts ; praise him aceord- 

ing to his excellent greatness. Praise him with 

the sound of the trumpet: praise him with the 
psaltery.and harp. Praise him with the timbrel 
an ag praise him with stringed instruments 
and,ergans. Praise him upon the loud eymbals: 
praise him upon the high sounding cymbals. Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord.” 

‘That is the grand and fitting Hallelujah Chorus 

of praise of the book of Psalms. ; 

hat is praising? As applied to men, it has a 
limited use, differing in degree, rather than in kind, 
from that which is employed in devotion. It is 
the expression of pleasure, ef approval, of gratifica- 
tion, in an action, in a course of action, or in the 
contemplation of one’s disposition. All men are 
limited by manifold imperfections, and therefore it 
is that praise, as applied to men, must always be 
partial,and must be butoceasional. If it be guided 
by reazon, and limited by the conscience, praise, as 
applied to a human being, can be but rare and cir- 
cumseribed. Applied to God, praise is the experi- 
ence and the utterance of the soul’s admiration and 
joy in view of the divine character, or its exhibi- 
tions in his moral government, in his providence, 
and in his gracg. Praise always implies admiration 
and joy, and a disposition to make them known. 

What dispositions are implied, then, in the act 
of praising God ? f 

It implies, first, a knowledge of divine manifes- 
tations. Thatin, praise is not merely the utterance 
of a feeling of pleasure or of gladness that wells 
up in the heart. There are feelings that spring 
from a man’s own private and personal relations 
or experiences, the utterance of which is proper, 
and, it may be, devout and pious, but is not to be 
confounded with an act of praising that implies 
the utterance of feelings which have a more direct 
relation to God, Praise is something that is ex- 
cited in our mind by the knowledge, or the sup- 
posed knowledge, of God. 

The act of praising implies, also, a moral taste 
that feels and enjoys the noble attributes of God, 
and the development of them. That is, it implies 
a moral sensibility to divine elements. 

It implies, likewise, gratitude, love, joy in the 
Lord. Itis not an act of mere reason, nor of mere 
wil], although both reason and will may be impli- 
cated in it. It is an overflow of feeling. It may 
take place consciously. It may take place with 
preparation through thought and instruction. But 
the highest forms of praise are spontancous, irre- 
sistible, full of interjections. Such is the praise 
which we read in your hearing as recorded of the 
heavenly host. It is that utterance of the soul in 
its rarer moments, when before it passes. in »ub- 
lime order, the divine character, the divine nature, 
the divine government, and the soul is kindled with 
the prospect, and it gives forth, in language, or with 
feeling manifested, its own gladness and admira- 
tien. 

The Christian exercise of praising implies a 
degree of continuity. It is true that one may, by 


1 mental state, which he may 












to make his own experience the spool about which 
to wind the whole thread of life. such 
circumstances, what is a man’s piety but a spirit- 
ually baptized self-consciousness? How can the 


heart lift itself in ? What is there that a 
man can see who only im and down? And, 
above all, how can a man that is all the timo think- 


ing of his own moods and states, or of his ewn vic- 
tories and defeats; how can a man that moves 
about his own self with a iteration—how 
ean such a man abandon himself ytoa 
thought of God which shall make his whole soul go 
out teward him in ecstacy? Praising is not com- 
patible with that style of piety. aid * 3 
It does not belong, either, te those dispositions 
which develop veneration and fear im excess. 
There is a filial fear that enriches piety. All love 
carries the shadow of fear withit. For fear is to 
love what the bass is to the melody in music, often 
—the very foundation on which it stands; the 
very sea on which it floats. And there is in all 
iety that is symmetrical an element of veneration. 
ut some natures are swallowed up in these feel- 
ings entirely. They venerate and they fear exces- 
sively. Now, awe prodaces prostration, self-abne- 
gation, shrinking; and where these exist there 
ean scarcely be praise, which is confiding, which 
is full of hope and gladness—the antitheses of fear 
and awe. 

There are many that do not praise, I remark 
again, because their religion is substantially ao 
ethical religion. There are many men of con- 
science, men of duty, who are practical men. 
They de not think upon principles—they think 
upon deeds and actions. There is much religious 
teaching which develops this tendency exclusively ; 
and it is true that ethics belongs to all religion. 
Religious sentiment is exceedingly defective with- 
out ethics. Buta practical life without sentiment 
is just as defective. Both the one and the other 
are required to make the perfect development of 
religion. There is much religious teaching which 
inspires the performance of daily duties without 
taking inte consideration the great principles of 
moral government; without lifting a man up to- 
ward the infinite; and, above a!l, without giving 
birth to feeling. There is much that is good in 
partial piety. ere is much that is good in. 
any single fragment of piety. For piciy is like the 
leaf of a fragrant plant. Every leaf, even if. 
crushed, is sweet. But how much less sweet is it 
than the whole plant in its symmetry, and with all 
its blossome, and the perfumes that are in them. 
High and spiritual morality is admirable, but with 
this merely there cannot be the spirit of praise. 
Very little pains are taken im the ministrations of 
the church, to enjoin the duty, to cultivate the 
spirit, to form the habit, and to encourage the prac- 
tice, of praising. This is, perhaps, after all, the 
reason that should include all other reasons why 
praise is so little employed. We do not make it a 
point in our ministry to inspire praise. Ifthe min- 
ister has not the praising spirit, how is it to be that 
his congregation shall catch it? If there be noth- 
ing in the services of the sanctuary, as they are 
ordered, which produces, or which becomes the 
vehicle for, the expression of this feeling, provoking 
it, and carrying it out at the same time, how is it to 
be expected that the congregation or the church 
shall form the habit of praising? 

This leads me to speak of the song-service of the 
ehurch, which is to excite and express the feeling 
of praise. In the Roman Church, in the Episcopal 
Church, in all churches that have the liturgical 
formg of worship, there is ample provision usually 
made for this part of religious service. In so far 
they are admirable. In churches like our own, in 
which, with a few trifling exceptions, everythingis 
left to the judgment and feelings of the pastor, you 
can readily perceive that there will be a great 
variation in the results in this direction. As a 
general thing, Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are not well trained to praise. They are 


a degree ; they are trained to a discriminating con- 
science; they are trained to duties; but they are 
not trained to deep feelings, with a habit of facile 
expression. One reason is the general reason that 
Christians are not ordinarily themselves praisers. 
The praising element of piety is rare in the ministry. 
It is only now and then that you shall find a minis- 





an extraordinary manifestation of the divine glory, | 
be fired to praise at some times far more than at 
others; and that bolder flights and wider circuits 
may be taken at some times than atothers. Bat | 
the Bible speaks of praise as a continuing act. It | 
is a disposition. It is a Christian attribute. It 
springs from a soul that is always seeing, more or | 
less, the admirableness of God’s nature and gov- 
ernment, in grace and in providence. There may 
be sudden and interjected experiences that shall | 
call forth the act of praise even in souls that are | 
not wonted to it. But where praise meets the 
conditions of God's Word, it proceeds from a dis- 
position that is trained in that direction. 

Moreover, the act of praising implies faith. 
That is, those who come to God with praise, as 
with prayer, must believe that he is. It is impos- 
sible to kindle the soul and to pour.it forth toward 
a shadow ; toward any being that stands in doubt in 
our convictions. 

Besides, the act of praising implies enthusiasm, 
soul-glow. Butitis lyrical. It may dwell in the 
thoughts, but it is very apt to overflow the rim of 
thought, and to spill out in words and expressions. | 

This is the general view of praising. It may be 
asked, “In what is it to be distinguished from pray- | 
er?” Why, sometimes it is prayer. Prayer is the’| 
generic of which praise is only a specific element. | 
Every address made consciously to God, whether | 
of supplication, of confession, of simple communion, 
or of ecstatic praise, is prayer. Prayer, compre- | 
hensively, is the soul’s communion with God. | 
Praising, then, as one of the elements of prayer, | 
and as distinguished from the other forms of prayer, | 
is not supplication : it is asking nothing. It is not | 
eonfession : it is not pouring out what we are. It is 
the soul’s expression of admiration in view of the 
divine excellence. Itis gladness expressed ; it is 
gratitude expressed ; it is joy expressed—and all 
pe, reference to the manifestations of God him- 
self. 

Is there such a habit of praising among Chris- 
tians as would seem to be implied as our duty in 
the commands ofthe Bible? No. There is very 
little praising in many parts of Christian eonduct 
and character. We are advanced and instructed 
far beyond that. We are not a praising stock that 
give utterance to their feelings as the Orientals did ; 
for, although socially they were comparatively 
tacitura, yet, when feeling swelled in them, they 
were wont to give it utterance by every conceiv- 
able expression. In the Oriental, feelings explode ; 
but in the Occidental, particularly if he has been 
reared under influences such as those under which 
we have been reared, the tendency is to repression 
of feeling. With us enthusiasms work inward. 
They dig the well deeper, instead of everflowing it. 

But there are other reasons besides this very 
general one why there is so little development in 
the church, at the-present time, of this element and 
duty and privilege of praising. , . 

First, a spirit of praise is incompatible with a 
merely doctrinal or intellectual piety. There are 
many natures that tend rather to the development 
of the theological spirit—that is, the intellectual 
conteption of truth—and to its. organization into 
forms and systems, than to the development of 
emotion. There are men the power of whose mind, 
though they are not without an ethical life, runs to 
religious thought and reasoning. The nearest ap- 

roach that they make to emotion is thinking. 
hat which works thought into feeling is medita- 
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- tion ;.but theré are many persons that meditate 


who never rise above the trangail and level flow of 
= itation.. Gt oe aera le that such persons 
sho ee ere is not strength of feeli 
enough, Vividness of imagination enough, forth 
putting enough, in their habit. 


It is inconsistent, also, with the self-analyzing | ; 
and introverted school o gn 6 All piety ah: ¥ ald ] 


have a certain degree of self-examination 


| a piece of music: but it has in it a subtle element 


| thousandfold better as a tune, and a thousandfold 
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ter whose prayers partake much of praise. Thanke- 
giving, a consciousness of the goodness and glory 
of God, the soul’s joy in God—how seldom 
do you find an utterance of this in the prayers of 
the sanctuary. There is a provision, even in our 
churches, for the excitation and expression of 
praise. Itis the song-service of the church. But 
the first and almost fatal difficulty in this is that we 
have no religious music ; or rather, that the music 
of the church is for the sake of music, and not for 
the sake of praise. It expresses the esthetic or art- 
feeling about praise—not heart-feeling. It is 
aimed at a wholly different thing from that which 
music was designed to be inthesanctuary. Inthe 
household music aims at a domestic feeling. A 
mother’s luilaby is sung in the family. No one 
would expect a mother to sit by the side of the 
cradle and attempt te sing Handel's “ Messiah,” or 
to execute the difficult passages of an opera. Some- 
thing sweet,a simple carol, is the mother’s song. 
The child knows it, and feels it. It is aimed ata 
domestic effect. In songs of patriotism, that express 
and excite that feeling, the music becomes subor- 
dinate. The most patriotic tunes in vogue have no 
merit as tunes. The John Brown “Glory Halle- 
Jujah” tune that is now marching, as his soul is 
said to march, all over the land, is contemptible as 


that stirs up a patriotic feeling in the heart, and it 
therefore answers the end of music. It might bea 


less beneficial as a patriotic tune. Multitudes of 
tunes in the church of God are hewn out of sym- 
phonies, and oratorios, and operas. They are 
music as operas, and oratorios, and symphonies, but 
they are trash in God’s house. In many cases the 
better a tune is, the worse it is in the service of the 
sanctuary. For the office of music in divine serv- 
ice is praising. 

You will ask me, “ Cannot a man praise in proper 
tune forms as well as in others?” My reply is, 
that as feeling studies simplicity in language, so it 
studies simplicity in the vocalization of music. 
What would you think of a daughter who, in her 
first grief, at the burial of her first-bora, should 
come to her father and commence by saying, “ Oh, 
venerated sire!” to pour out her heart to him? 
“But,” it is said, “do not you suppose that grief is 
compatible with high-flown and classic language ?” 
Grief has its own language; and it eraves sim- 
plicity and homeliness of utterance. It seeks 
words that bave been used on the hearth-stone. 
And so it is im music. Many persons marvel that 
some of the tunes in our hymn-book should have 
gained admission there ; and yet you cannever get 
them out. Tried by a merely masical standard, they 
are defective; but tried by a standard which takes 
notice of adaptation te the expression of religious 
feeling, they are admirable. usic in the sanctu- 
ary 1s not designed to excite the imagination merely 
—though sometimes it may be proper that it should 
do this: the characteristic errand ef music in the 
sanctuary is to praise God by the expression of 
religious feeling, and, as a general thing, of the 
higher ferms of religious feeling. 

As a general thing, in the pulpit there is great 
indifference to music of praise. Most ministers do 
not care much about it. If I was the Pope, among the 
other things foolish and innumerable that I would 
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trained to thought; they are trained to worship, in {| 


choir. It is 
ing, jast as it 
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that there will be a vory strong tendency in the 
congregation toward praise rare 

When singing is threwn open to the whole, and 
they are encouraged to take part, the old and the 
young, it is not beeause their veices are rubbed 
smooth, aud are without a quaver ; it isnot because 
all are accurate in their tones ; it is because every 
man, woman, and child is exherted te praise. We 
do not say that there should be singing by the 
whole congregation, because merely in a musical 
point of view that is the best, but because nothing 
else is 80 well adapted to insure praise on the part 
of the whole congregation. What if there is dis- 
cord? Who hears discord in the storm? When 
the whole forest rears, and the trees rock, and the 
branches grate, and there is creaking on covery 
hand, who hears anything but the sublimity of the 
storm? And in a congregation like this a man is 
a fool that hears discords! 

But there is one other thing which is a serious 
embarrassment to praising through the song- 
service of the church, and that is that we have few 
hymns of praise. You will be surprised to hear me 
say 80; but you will be more surprised if you take 
a real specimen of praising, and search for hymns 
of praise. You shall find any number of;Aymns 
that talk about praise, and exhort you to praise. 
There is no lack of hymns that say that God ought 
to be praised. Butof hymns that praise, and say 
nothing about it, there are very few indeed. And 
for what there are we are almost wholly indebted 
to the eld churohes. Most of them came dewn to 
us from the Latin and Greek Churehes. From the 
Catholic Church (I am always glad to mention the 
benefits and excellences, rather than the faults of 
the denominations; and this one has many good 
things, though it has many weighty evils) we have 
derived some of our best penitential hymns, and 
also some of our most ecstatic hymns of praise. 
Let me turn to some of the praising hymns, and 
come of the best that we have. Under the head of 
“ Adoration” I will read a few stanzas from that 
exceedingly sweet hymn-writer, Mrs. Steele. The 
hymn purports to be a hymn of praise. 

To your Creator, God, 
Your great Preserver, raise, 
Ye creatures of His hand, 
Your highest notes of praise : 


Let every voice proclaim His pewer, 
His name adore, and leud rejeiee. 


Let every creature join 
To celebrate His name, ‘ 
And all their varieus powers 
Assist th’ exalted theme : 
Let nature raise, from every tengue, 
A general song of grateful praise. 


But oh! from humana tengues 
Should nobler praises fiew ; 
And every thankful heart 
With warm devotion glow : 
Your voices raise above the rest ; 
Ye highly blest! declare His praise, 


Assist me, gracious Ged ! 
My heart, my voice inspire ; 
Then shall I grateful join 
The universal cheir: 
Thy grace can raise my heart, my tengue, 
Aad tune my song to lively praise. 

Well, that is a descant about praising. She is 
here saying, in the first verse, “You eught to 
praise ;” in the second, “ Let every creature do it ;” 
and in the third, “ Those that are Christians should 
have a desire to de it;” and the last verse is an 
invoeation to God that he will help them de it. 
The hymn seems to have set eut to be a hymn of 
praise, end it turns out to be a little essay about 
praising. Compare it with this from St. Ambrose : 

Both heaven and earth de wership Thee, 
‘ather of eternity '! 


With splender from Thy glery spread, 
Are heaven and earth replenished. 


Te Thee all angels leudly cry, 

The heavens and all the powers en high, 
The apostles’ glorious company. 

The prophets’ fellewship praise Thee. 


The noble and victorious hest 

Of martyrs make of Thee their boast ; 

The holy church, in every place 4 
Throughout the earth exalts Thy praise. ‘ 


From day te day, O Lerd, do we 
Highly exalt and homer Thee : 
Thy name we worship and adore, 
World without end fer evermore. 


That is a direct address to God; and yet, even 
that cannot be compared for one single moment 
with many of the psalms of David for gladness, for 
continuity, for hight, for breadth, for richness, for 
sustained energy, in praising. There is no place 
in human literature where yeu can find such praise 
as there is in the psalms of David. ‘ 

I will mention bat one other reason why praise 
is so seldom employed among the people of God; 
and that is because there are many dispositions that 
are peculiarly uncongenial to praising. It is im- 
possible for selfish and proud dispositions to praise. 
Praising is contrary to the very nature and bent of 
such dispositions. Cautious and conscientious 
dispositions seldom praise. They lack the enthusi- 
asm, they lack the abandon that belongs to praise. 
To those in whom the sense of suffering is greater 
than the sense of gratitude ; to those who are more 
conseious of the weight that is pressing them down 
than of the divine sustaining power, praise is almost 
impossible, 

n short, we may say, in general, that as praising 
is one of the evidences of high Chriatian develop- 
ment, the want of it is evidence of an absence of 
such development. 

What are some of the benefits tobe expected from 
such a habit of mindas results in praising? I reply 
that it tends to enlarge our views of God. It 
direets the thoughts away frem eur ewn experiences, 
from our evanescent moeds, from all these things 
that are personal, and therefore lew and narrow, 
and toward the eternal souree of life and being. 
That which makes piety consist much im dwelling 
upon God’s character, is one of the noblest forms 
of such a habit. 

It strengthens always the feelings of piety to give 
them utterance. As air gives blaze to fire, so the 
expression of emotions gives them strength. Many 
feelings that die because they are mute, would, if 
we vocalized them, beceme strong and bright and 
eontinuous. The habit of suppressing feeling is 
not the best way to develop it, many times. 

The habit of praising draws men inte generous 
moods. It is generous and magnanimous to praise 
our fellow-men. Itis a thing that redeems a man 
from selfishness, to be conscious of, and te be sen- 
sitive to, others’ goed qualities, and to give himself 
to praising them. And a higher and nobler thing 
it is to make one’s self acquainted with the 
attributes of the divine mind, and te form the habit 
of expressing gladness in view of them. 

It 1s also the eause of great life and joy in religion. 
It takes away the mischief of sadness. It is fre- 
quently the very charm by which oares are driven 
away, and troubles are ended. Oh, that we could 
reason less about our troubles, and sing and praise 
more! There are thousands ef things that we wear 
as shackles which we might use as instruments 
with music in them, if we only kaew how. Those 
men that ponder, and meditate, aad weigh the af- 
faire of life, and study the mysterious developments 
of God's providence, and marvel why they should 
be burdened and thwarted and hampered—how 
different and how mueh mere joyful would be their 
life, if, instead of for ever indulging in self-revolv- 
ing and inward thinking, they would take their 
experiences, day by day, and lift them up, and 
praise Ged for them. How often, when we lift up 
an oo that seems te us painful so as to see 
it in the light of God’s countenanee, is it transform- 
ed and shown to mean something different from 
that which it appeared te mean. We ean sing our 
cares away easier than we can reason them away. 
Sing in the morning. The birds are the earliest to 


when her have flown their last flight, aod 
and cleansed 
napkin of a bough, 
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blessing she has in you.” 


Oh that we could put songs under our burdens! 
Oh that we could extract the sense of sorrow by 






tell her what a 


seng! Then these things would not peison so 
much. Sing in the house. Teach yeur children 
to sing. troubles come, ge at them with 


When griefs risé up, sing them down. 
Lift the voice of song against cares. Praise God 
by singi will lift you above trials of every 
sort. Attempt it, They sing in heaven and among 
God's people upon earth. is the ¢ppropriate 
language of Christian feeling. 

In closing, let me say, We must be about it; for 
we are soon to to that blessed land 
where song and praise are to be the very language. 
We must make haste, and learn fast. We have 
but little time to practice. Oh, how little we know 
what praise is! What is the mother’s letter, exhil- 
arating and joy-inspiring though it be, to the son 
that is far from home, perhaps in the camp, com- 
pared with the mother’s bosom and the mother’s 
arms, as she presses that son, returned, able only 
te say, “Oh my son?” A mother’s bosom, and a 
mother’s arms—tbey are the gate of heaven. And 
so it is with our joys and experiences here. The 
highest experiences and the brightest joys that are 
known in this world, compared with that which 
we are about to inherit, are what a mother's writ- 
ten letter is compared to the mother’s own person 
and presence. You soon shall stand in Zion and 
before God. You shall soon stand in the midst of 
the harpers harping their harps. Soon you shall 
stand among those of whose ecstatic praise [ read 
in the opening services. The praise of heaven is 
rot liturgical singing; still less is it a courtier's 
flattery; still less is it an act of the reason ; still 
less is it a peremptory duty: it is spontaneous 
because the heart is so full that it must relieve 
itself, by peuring out before God its sense of his 
love, and majesty, and grace, and goodness. You 
are to praise God for his preservation of you amidst 
all the peril of the way; for his faithfulness to 
you in every trial; for the strength that he has 
given you to meet each emergency ; for life here; 
and for the hope of eternal life. In this world 
you are practicing that you may take part in that 
blessed praise to which we are all destined. Let 
us begin now to prepare ourselves for it. How- 
ever imperfect our efforts may be here, we have 
this consolation: that we are learning a lesson 
which is te be completed by-and-by, when you 
and I, disembodied and disenthralled, shall stand 
ameng the choir before our God, and say, “ Not 
unto us, not unte us, but unto thy name, be the 
praise of our salvation for ¢ver and for ever. 
Amen.” 





GENERAL CONVENTION OF VERMONT. 


To THe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The General Convention of Vermont, which met 
at Norwich on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of June, 
though not so numerously attended as similar 
meetings have sometimes been, was not inferior to 


any of them in interest. A neticeable feature of 
the Convention was the great preponderance of 


young and middle-aged men among the members. 
With the exception of the venerable Father Hobart, 
and two or three other septuagenarians, the fathers 
in the ministry were absent. Father Hobart, now 
almost ninety-six years old, and in the sixty-seventh 
year of his ministry, was the observed of all 
observers. His voice in prayer was as clear and 
strong as it was half a century ago. Rev. Charles 


Walker, D.D., who has labored forty years among 


the churches in Vermont, presented some reminis- 


cences of his ministerial associates in the former 


days, which drew tears to many an eye. 
The general business of the Convention was 


transacted with very little debate or difference of 


opinion. A somewhat spirited discussion occurred 
when the committee of overtures recommended 
that the agent of the Nassau-street Tract Society 
have leave to address the Convention. In fact, 
there was a report of the minority of the commitiee, 
setting forth in plain and vigorous language the 
past sins of that Society, as suflicient reasons why 
it should net now receive support from our 
churches. The Convention at length voted not te 
hear the agent, and made a similar decision, though 
not wholly by the votes of the same persons, in 
regard to the agent of the parent Society. Both 
agents commenced making preparation to leave, 
when Rev. L. H. Stone moved a reconsideration of 
the votes, saying that he “did not feel quite right 
about the matter after all,” and urging that the 
Convention should magnanimously hear both par- 
ties. The votes were accordingly reconsidered, 
both agents made their addresses, and both spoke 
as Christian men ought te speak. 

From the report on the state of religion in the 
churches, it appeared that there are in the state 
193 ehurches, with an aggregate membership of 
17,001. There are 723 more members than were re- 
ported last year, but the increase was attributed to 
more exact returns rather than to actual additions. 
The actual net increase, as apparent from the re- 
ported additions and removals, is only 19. No 
revivals were reported, though mention was made 
of refreshings in a number of places, and in some 
places as many as twenty conversions have oc- 
curred. Fewer infant baptisms and smaller eon- 
tributions te benevolent ebjeets were reported than 
during the previous year. Sixty-eight churches 
have pastors, eighty-six have acting pastors, and 
thirty-eight are destitute. Two churehes have be- 
eome extinct. 

The Vermont Domestie Missionary Society re- 
ported that, in eonsequenee of diminished eontri- 
butiens, it was compelled im the early part of the 
year materially te contract its operations. Five 
plaees were abandoned, and two of them remained 
wholly destitute ef the means of grace. An in- 
crease of contributions and legacies toward the 
close of the year relieved the Society from its em- 
barrassmente, and enables it te enter upen a new 
year with a debt of not more than one er two hund- 
red doljars. 

The Vermont Education Society suffered still 
more from the stringeney of the times. Only cleven 
churches and individuals contributed te its treasury, 
and that to an amewnt not exeeeding two hundred 
deliars. At the same time seventeen yeung men in 
Vermont colleges were reeciving aid from the 
parent society and drawing funds from its treasury. 

Te close this brief sketch with some data which 
pessibly would have found a more appropriate 
plnee at the begimning: Rev. Clark E. Ferrin of 
Hinesburg was moderator of the Convention, Rev. 
Jehn G. Hale of Poultney, seribe, and Rev. C. B. 
Hulbert ef New Haven, assistant seribe. Rev. C. 
C. Parker of Waterbury was chairman of the 
committee of overtures; Rev. John Eastman of 
Danville preached the @envention sermon; Rev. 
Pliny H. White ef Ceventry was chesen to preach 
the Convention sermon next year ; and Middlebury 
was chosen as the place of meeting. 

Ascutney. 





Ax Eneciwuman’s Views or rac Forvre.— 
Extract of a letter written in England, May 24 : 

“I see by letters from your side, and from 
Secession mevements here, that the hope and inten- 
tion of the South is to get victory out of defeat. 
We are said always te have lest by diplomacy 
what we gained in war. The South is to come 
back inte the Union ; there is to be “no severity,” 
but ‘humanity’ is te be preached by the Emperor, 


im the name of ; then amnesty, old 
rights restored, the Demeeratic party to be reor- 
ganized, and so the North reeenquered, y 
degraded. That is the scheme, briefly ; and the 
great and terrible crime, with all past and present 
8 , the debt and taxes, and their revolution- 

and . all te be condoned. 
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Europe” is the title of 
a new work of over 550 pages, in Svo, from the 
fruitful pen of Monsieur le Comte Agénor de Gas- 
perin. It is just coming-out of press, and I had to 
interrupt all other work to be able to write about 
it per the first steamer. Although coming, in 
many respects, @ little late, both for America and 
Europe, that beok has nevertheless an immense 
bearing. Trusting im the sanctity of the eauss of 
the North, M. de Gasparin, during the most diffi. | 
cult and the darkest days, never ceased to have 
faith in her triumph ; and if he comes a litte late 
to-day, when, in many cases, the facts have ex- 

ceeded his hopes, he deserves no less on that ac- 
j count the praise of haying been a prophet, simply 
by putting his full and entire trust in God, who 
could not but eause justice te triamph. 

Here are the conclusions of the work: “No! 
the sixteenth President of the Union will not be 
the last. No! the cighty-fifth year of that nation 
will net be the last; her flag will come out of the 
battle-field riddled with balls and blackened with 
powder, but more glerious than ever, and, I hope, 
without having dropped in the struggle any ef her 
thirty-four stars.” There is a truth which, thanks 
to your late successes, will soon become common- 
place, yet you should not forget that M. de Gas- 
parin prophesied it more than a year ago, at the 
beginning of your struggle, and during the an- 
guishing weeks the Trent affair caused your 
friends in December. Im short, his book bears the 
date of March 4, when it would have been impos- 
sible in Europe to foretell the prompt results of 
your brilliant spring campaign. The great nation 
has slowly arisen, as your zealous defender had 
the merit of foreseeing. 

In this second work M. de Gasparin appears to 
have been influenced by the fear of secing Europe 
intervene in your affairs. The same fear was 
likewise shared by your friends after the recent 
journey of the French Minister te the rebel oapital. 
Your late victories have done away with that 
danger, and M. de Gasparin’s book would repress 
the desire, should new difficulties give rise to the 
temptations to which Europe was so near on the 
point of yielding. Let us hope then that there 
shall be no ether intervention than M. de Gas- 
parin’s, and that one, I assure you, is no less effi- 
cient than legitimate. 

In order to win for you the sympathies of liberal 
Europe, he strives to show in its true light the oon- 
fliet which has drenched your ceuntry with blood. 
Qualifying, as they rightly deserve, all the pre- 
tenses and subterfuges put forth, the author pre- 
sents slavery as the first, the greatest, the only 
cause of the war. The work is divided inte six 
parts, bearing on the following subjects: Ist, Eu- 
rope, & conscientious examination ; 2d, England ; 
3d, The errors current in Europe ; 4th, The inter- 


cans; 6th, To the Christians. 
Without entering on a complete analysis of the 
book, which will probably soon be translated in 


to the passages that I suppose more particularly in- 
teresting to them. 

ting the general attitude of Europe toward 
you, M. de Gasparin thinks that, taken as a whole, 
it was not what it ought to have been. ‘“ The 
youth of the heart,” says he, “has been wanting 
with us. Instead of inquiring on what side justice 
and liberty were to be found, we soon inquired on 
what side were our interests, and then also on what 
side were the best chances. It seemed to us that 
the revolt, though without pretense, was not with- 
out a future. . . . We have denied, to the generous 
movement of the North, that spontaneous, cordial, 
and somewhat artless help which would atthe first 
¢nset have settled all questions.” 

But in sacrificing principle for interest, Europe 
found out she had compromised the last. Whereas, 
an open and decided sympathy for the North would 
have prevented the South frem running the ven- 
ture. The South entered that war because of the 
attitude of Europe, which has already much suf- 
fered by it. To get out of the difficulties they had 
brought upon themselves, they then endeavored to 
present the conflict under a wrong point of view by 
accusing the North. Thence arose the following 
sophisms : Slavery is net really in question; civil 
war should first have been aveided ; the South had 
the right to separate ; the South, even vanquished, 
will not be brought back into the Union; the South 
will not be vanquished. I shall say nothing of the 
answers made by M. de Gasparin to those asser- 
tions that were spread all over Europe. You know, 
better than I, what they are worth. I shall only 
say that the author has elequently and victoriously 
defended you, even before the facts had plainly told 
that right was om your side. He admits but for an 
instant, and that even was as an improbable hy- 
pothesis, the possibility of the parceling of the 
Union. If, after the war is over, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Flerida, and Alabama should persist te be 
the hotbed of unceasing revolts, M. de Gasparin is 
of opinion that, instead of keeping garrisons in those 
states, it would be proper to give them up to their 
unfortunate fate. All the prineiples would be safe 
guarded, and the North having peremptorily estab- 
lished her supremacy, could hold this language to 
incerrigible rebels: ‘We shall net sacrifice our 
prineiples and our institutions for you; we shall 
net ge to keep garrison among you and enter the 
regime of standing armies ; we de not pretend to 
eompel you to be happy and free. Ge on then, try 
te live alone ; some day you will come back to us.” 

After having refuted the reasons with which 
Europe has endeavored to justify her coldness 
teward yeu, M. de Gasparin explains how she 
came to assume that false attitude. The author 
enters here a complaint against England for having 
given the key-note te that European cencert ef iey 
eoldness im regard te all that has taken place in 
Ameriea. “The erime ef England lies in her in- 
differenee. Her moral neutrality has dismayed 
and afflicted to the bettom of their hearis those whe 
remember her real titles to glery. . - Daring 
the past year her principal newspapers contained 
nothing but moekeries or insults fer America work- 
img at regeneration. The violation of right has 
net meved these champions of right; questioned 
freedom has net meved those freedom-loving men. 


thought weuld be greatly misunderstood were any 
ef your readers construing these words inte the 
least hatred. It is, says he, the veice of a deceived 
affeetion ; and it is im the interest of reeonciliation 
—of the re-establishment ef good relations between 
England and the United States, that he thinks him- 
self ealled to say the whole truth witheut cenceal- 
ment. He allews, however, that there are two 
nations in England. The great fault of the Chris- 
tian and liberal England m all this, was te allew 
the other one toe long to rule the situation. Bat 
how can that a an of a ar 
country be explained Gasparin is 
opinion that cotton and the tariff, which (the 
English knew it) was Buchanan’s doing, are not 
sufficient to account for that malevolent, almost 
hateful dispesition, which compromised for many 
leng months the true sentiments ef England. The 
Trent affair did perhaps offer the oppertunity te 
chastire onee for all the Yankee insolenees which 
they resented deeply. But, remarks M. de G. 
could England ignore the fact that this aggressive 
frr ‘was due to the preponderanee of the South ? 
e fear that the United States navy ean give rise 





suddued, i course to obtain Sede dellian Sealand ubemetonen rh 
potttunspeab deebruah tind) place, the North, they thought, was ae indifferent 
there can be as the South on the subject es ee 
ae is apg dee 
consistent, Bya misunderstanding ef America, Eng- 
and rale a | land ceased to beEngland. 
ea bal esvsale ' 


ests of Europe in America; 5th, To the Ameri- | 


America, I shall call the attentien of your readers , 


i & sert 
of over @ Americe ; 
she saw there minors, whom reasonable 


SST teanlgu caaees tonecneoaneteame 


Hence arose Spain's undertaki 
ie fon. M. de Gas- 


in America are set at naught. 


LORD RUSSELL ON THE “MEDIATION.” 


Te rue Epirors or Tue [xperewpest: 
Lerd Russell kas made short work of the Media- 





{ tion intervention—for such it weuld appear to be; 


or he has effectively estopped the Persigny proposal, 
if really intended to have been made. Upon a ques- 
tion last night, his lordship stated, in the House ef 
Lords, in the most unqualified terms, that her Majes- 
ty’s Government intended no mediatory advice ; and 
had neither made ner received any overtures of that 
character either to or from France. This thunderias 
*volce of Burope” has been silenced with unwonte 
promptitude. Instead thereof, must be acoepted « 
chivalrous wail, for the never-enough-to-be- admired 
ladies of New @rleans, so cruelly snubbed by hard- 
hearted old General Butler. 

This week a paragraph in a letter from Vienna 
described the flogging of men and women by Aus- 
trian soldiers, in the presence of a regiment, with the 
distinction of the Aastrian stick for the peasant-pro- 
prietors, and the birch for their wives and daughters 
and sisters. This was after an agrarian movement, 
similar to that prompted by the Gevernment, but now 
attempted by the farmers on their own account. I 
cannot, on the instant, refer to the letter. The fact 
may aid these gentlemen ef the semi-secessionist 
American press who appear to delight in historical 
parallels, and to place quiet, free, bleodless New Or- 
leans, after its identificatien with a revolt against 
popular liberty and a free Government, with War- 
saw, crushed and bleeding, fallen in the defense of 
nationality and freedom. W. 


VOICE OF A VIRGINIAN. 
, June 24. 








To raz Epirors or Tax INDEPENDENT : 

In a leading merning paper of this date, the editor, 
writing from the camp before Richmend, takes oc- 
casion to speak in very slighting terms of the recent 
discussions relative to the exemptions of the White 
House from being eceupied as a hospital. The 
writer, by an artifice frequently used by disputants 
when hard pressed, pooh-poohs the whele matter as 
very insignificant. He affirms that the house is 
worth but little as an hospital, since it will accomme- 
date, at the outside, n&t more than fifty patients. Te 
this latter statement I beg leave todemur. I have 
no doubt whatever that the White House and its 
appurtenances. will afford a comfortable resting-place 
for several hundreds of our poor suffering soldiers, 


ing they now enjoy those comfortable tents which 
have been provided by the Medical Director. This 
statement is not based on any personal knowledge of 
the Lee mansion, for that I have never seen; but en 
a particular acquaintance with numerous buildings 
of the same character in the same region. Northern 
people have no conception of the capabilities of a 
house in Old Virginia to accommodate guests ad 
libitum, not to say ad infinitum. In June, 1861— 
just one year ago—I was in Winchester, Va., when 
the rebel General Johnston was retreating from 
Harper's Ferry. I visited one of the hospitals to see a 
sick friend. The building employed was the Lutheran 
parsonage, a moderate-sized two-story house with 
lees than “six rooms,” of the ordinary dimensiens. 
My friend stated that at one time there had been 
between seventy and eighty patients in the house, 
who found themselves reasonably comfortable. It is 
@ very common thing in Lower Virginia te accommo- 
date scores of guests, without special discomfort, 
where the addition of half-a-dozen to the ordinary 
family would render a Northern housewife well-nigh 
frantic. Hard by the dwelling of almost every gentle- 
man in the Southern Atlantic states is a building 
called the “office”—sometimes several are found. 
This is the special sanctum of the head of the family, 
who is frequently an amateur lawyer or physician. 
This is always in demand when unwonted guests 
require sleeping accommodations. The houses of the 
household servants are always aigh at hand, and 
these are usually of a quality decidedly superier to 
the “quarters” of the field hands. These abodes of 
the most favered class of slaves are always well 
ventilated, and would certainly constitute very plea- 
sant summer shelters for sick and wounded soldiers. 
Such buildings, no doubt, exist in due proportion as 
a part of the White House establishment. 

There is something in the freedom and abandon 
of Southern sgecial lite—the disregard of minor con- 
ventionalities, which is marvelously akin to the ex- 
temporaneous expedients so often demanded by mi- 
litary exigencies. Hence our armies are now in the 
very region where the habits ef the peeple—bond and 
free—render it most easy to imprevise hospital ar- 
rangements at the shortest notice and with the least 
trouble to the inhabitants. I ence heard the Rev. 
Peyton Harrisen say that, at a meeting ef Presbytery, 
he had Jodged thirty guests in a diminutive one-story 
house. Surely such people would have no difficulty 
in rendering many more than “ fifty patients” com- 
fortable in the White House. 

There is also a hygienie consideration which ren- 
ders it the imperative duty of every commanding 
general and responsible medical efficer to secure the 
shelter ef a house in all possible cases for our suffer- 
ing soldiers. In the region where our noble army is 
operating, the night air, from mid-summer until Oc 
tober, or rather November, is charged with deadly 
miasma. Even the African succumbs to this destruc- 
tive enemy—not the lees terrible because unseen. I 
have known a master, from purely prudential and 
econemieal coneiderations, keep his servants frem 
expesing themselves, in the early mornings of the 
later summer days, to the pestilential damps of the 
lew grounds like those of the new classic Chickaheo- 
miny. Mo surgeon, knowing the facts of the c 
has a right te leave a single sick or wounded seldier 
to the imperfect protection of the mest comfortable 
tent that ever was invented, so long as it is possible 
to procure the shelter of a house. It is a melancholy 
truth, which the future will render patent, that many 
a splended specimen ef Northern manhood, with the 
strength of Hercules and the symmetry of Apollo, is 
nightly inhaling the peison which, in a few weeks 
er months, will prostrate him in the helplessness 
ef infancy. Our army is now where the pes- 
tilence literally walketh in darkness. Of course 
the mass of our soldiers must be dwellers 
in tents during the summer rome at but 
that is ne reason why a single patient should be 
left shelterless as long as a negre cabin is available. 
Suppose the White House will net accommodate more 
than fifty sick and wounded. Is it not worth while 
te increase the chances of saving even that number 
by improved hespital arrangements? Even in so 
small a company you may find the jewel of a Chrie- 
tian household, which in singleness ef heart has been 
offered te God by a widowed mother, One unhappy 
result from gathering men together in huge masses 
fer destructive purposes, is the small acceunt we 
make of the individual man. When we number our 
warriers by hundreds of thousands, what matters the 
life or death ef a score, or fivesecore? When we 
read yesterday of the gallant reconnoissance of the 
16th Massachusetts, what miscroscopie proportions 
did it exhibit on the magnificent theater of eur pres- 
ent military operations! This fee is natural 
enough, but as Christians and as 


those who eannot ignore the fact that protection has 
been rendered to the possessions of armed traitors 








these same commanders are rep- 
resented as, cordially believed to be, “ruthless 
and 'y Huns, only less bratal. than the 
God- en hordes which they lead.” This is no 
mere rtion. I am sure of its truth 
from knowledge. Bot this subject is too 
large for a brief newspaper article, and I must preter- 
mit temark. __ A Masrve ov Vinci. 
Grocerizs.—We invite Sar attention to the 
advertisement ef Thomas R. Agnew in our col- 
umns. His establishment, ene of the largest and 
most complete, in that partieular branch of trade, 
in the city, is known as the “Popular Grocery 
Depot where all tastes, even the most fastidious, 
be fully supplied. See what he says to these 
oe re enter grey has gone the husband, 





who would gladly make the exchange, notwithstand- . 
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‘Hew Hampshire Gen. ~ Concord, Aug. 26, 


Gen. Conf, tae ep 
Mew Yack Gem, hm. Sracuan A eelelt, Sept. 24. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield 


Gen. Conf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 


VERMONT— The General Convention —In add 
the account given by our correspondent in a 
eolumm, We observe thatthe whole number o 
bers. in attendance was 65; viz: 


14 Associations send...... 35 Members. 
11 Conferences * = 6° 


3 bodies... 5. * 
py ne: 5 y 
TT tee Anee oat tote abe: 


Of the 20 delegates from conferences, 8 wer 
isters and 12 laymen; & of the latter were dé 
The N. W. Conseciation, which used to se 
delegate, was not represented this year. Oth 
seciations, formerly accustomed to be repre 
are ne longer bamed On the roll, and have p 
eeased te maintain even a nominal existence 
Vermont brethren have thus in a very sensib 
satisfactory way solved the problem about 
element,” which has puzzled some others. 
invite the conferences of churches to send dela 
ministers and laymen, when and so long a 
ehoose.. They help by their counsel and in 
when present, but the machinery remains una 
4 they fluctuate, or even disappear. We hav 
freedom and liberality, without impairing the s 
of the body, or losing the glorious history and 
eries of the past. 

The Sth section of the “ Recommendations’ 
amended to read as follows: 

* It is recommended te couneils and other ecclesiastical 
im eopnection with this Conveution not to ordain persons 
eharge, or a8 evangelists, unless it should be required by 
ecireumstapcer, amd appear te be an ebviens call of Previ 

The committee on the state of the country 
ed as follows : 

Whereas, our country is now suffering under the dire ead 
of civil war, as the result ef a wicked rebellion ; and whe 
e@harch of Christ in her membersbip is bound to bear w 
the trath. and against ali wrong ;— therefore, 

1, Resolwed, That we regard the war now, being carried © 
Government ie put dewn this unrighteous rebellion, as a 
Vetdable neeessity ; sanctioned alike by all right-minded 
otic men and the prineiples of the Word of God. 

2. Resolved, That we betie¥e that, though ether thin 
have had their measure of influenee, yet that the hith: 
ished institution ef sl.wery bas been the principal and « 
eause and origin of this attempt to desmrey the Voustitut 
break dewn the Government 

3. Resolved, That we gratefully approve of the course t 
ernment hos taken im freeing itself from all complica 
slavery ; that we sineerely hope that this institution 
done away im the providenee of God, speedily anil efied 
and that we desire the President and Coagress tw use a 
eonstitutions] powers in the present crisis fer its remoy st 

4. Resolved, That we tender to the President of the 
States, avd lis associates in the Government, our heart 
dence and support, and to the army and navy our since 
pathy. with the assurance of our prayers that the sany 
which has been 80 visibly displayed in the past, may guie 
eomplete re-estabjishment ef the Union, en the prince 
jastice and republican freedom, 

Report was adopted, and ordered that a 
signed by the moderator and scribe, be sent 
Secretary of State of the United States, to' 
before the President. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Chelsea.—Rev. Joseph A 
D.D., of Chelsea, returned home last week, a 
absence of about six weeks, spent mostly amo 
sick and wounded svldiers at Fortress Moni 
vicinity. Te went to Washington for a bri: 
with no design of engaging in this work, b 
among the disabled and suffering from the ar 
sali. for Christian and ministerial labor see: 
imperative that he did not feel at liberty to di 
it.. He found the svuldiers entirely accessib 
ready to appreciate with warm gratitude efi 
their spiritual as well as temporal welfare.—< 
gaitonalist. 

Ashfield.—Rev. Theodore J. Clark, late o 
mingtop, was installed pastor of the Second ' 
gational church in Ashfield, June 11. 0: 
services as follows : 

Introductory, Rev. E. Y. Swift of Williamsburg ; Pray 
@. L Hovey of Deerfield ; 2ermon, Rey. Gordon Hal! o 
ampton; Installing Prayer, Kev. Charles Lord of B 
Charge te the Pastor, Rev. KR. Crawford, )).D., of Deertie! 
Hand, Rev. Solomen Clark of Plainfield; Address to th: 
Rev. J, J. Dama of Cummington ; Coneluding Prayer 
Pomeroy of Charlement. 

CONRECTICUT—‘The General Association 
walk.— The General Association of Connecticu 
senting by delegation the Congregation! past 
ministers of the state, held its one hundred a 
third annual meeting at Norwalk, June 17. | 
Eldridge of Norfulk was moderator, and Rev. 
Avery of Groten, and Robinson of Bethany, 
The attendance was large; and many sub 
much practical importance to the pastors 
ehurches came uncer discussion. Home eva 
tien, or the duty of every chureh to care for 
rant and irreligious within its parochial bou 
well as for its own children and fellow-wor 
was largely considered, as it has been for 
years past, and new arrangements were pr 
promote and facilitate that work. We publis 
week the Association’s solemn “ Testimony ¢ 
ing the duty of Christian citizens at tne 
erisis,” which was prepared by a committee aj 
for that purpose, Dr. Bacon, chairman, and wi. 
wranimously adopted by the Association. 


Licentiates.—At the annual meeting of the 
eounty, Association, Conn., June 3, the fi 
eandidates were recommended to the churche: 
Gospel ministry: Henry L. Chase of Westfo 
Geerge Curtis of Union, Oonn., Albert I. D 
Broekfield, Vt., Henry E. Hart, of Southington 
Henry F. Hyde of Killingly, Conn., aud Wil 
Thompson of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


New London Association held its annual me: 
Colchester, June 3. The churches reporte: 
members ; absentees, 457 ; adult baptisms, 12. 
de., 17; deaths, dismissions, and excommuni 
$8—only about half they were the preceding 
average attendance upon the Sabbath-schoo! 
—70 more than the preceding year; ! 
visited, 2,286—170 more than the year pre 
eharitable collections about $38 000—excec 
about $1,000 the preceding year, including 
butions te soldiers ; added to our churches, 1 
year preceding, 107. 

fhe dews of divine grace have descended up: 
of eur churches, particularly mpon the Secund 
gational church of Stevington. In temperal 
iiy, the churches have rarely stood highe 
bumerous calls in aid of our soldiery may dix 
little the annual collections fur world-wide 
lent objects, But the liberality of the chu 
the wggregaie will be greatly increased by | 


The baptism with fire will probably be fellow 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. May the Lor 
it im his time. Ww. 


MICHIGAN—Congregational Church in Ea: 
naw.— On the first Sabvath of May, 1857, the 
minister of the Congregational church began 
ing in a public hall. For six months he 
congregation, but never prayed for the chure 
fer there was none organized. On the 
Octeber the church was organized, Rev. Dr. 
preaching the sermon. On the first Sabbath 
ruary, 1861, they moved into their church- 
just finished, 86 feet wide and 80 long. T 
rented fer, $1,000, Before the year pa 
audience-room as then arranged was tov s 
the gumber of families who wanted pews 
January last alterations were made whi 
75 to. 100 additional sittings. The siips re: 
year for $1,500... The. church for four year 
Home Missionary church, having receiv 
While it donated 10 the H, M. Society $15( 
tiens are made to the chureh almost every 
niop, Three prayer-meetings are sustained 
ene by the minister, and the other twe by | 
bers, who take their tarn. 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisco. rhe nd fers 
the First Congre al charch in this 
struggled at tae debt: “Two or thr 
ago a successful effort was mate te redu 
$6,000. Lately aneiher movement left only : 
Provided for. Last Sabbath an appeal we 
hom the “pulpit for this balance. $1,190 
@nee pledged, and 0, for the first tine in te 
this noble ehureh finds itself free —Pacs/ic. 


CANABA—The Congrogational Union. —‘Ph 
= g.of the Congregational Union of Cac 
held at Hamilton, C. W., commencing on 
inst, anid elosing on the 16th. 

RewiAi J. Parker of Danville, C. E., | 
He. is ene of the oldest and most venerabl 
@anadian ministers, and is said to have stu 


j Dr. Hepxins’s wood-house chamb 
‘a Pe Woteon of Venton: ©. W., served as 


The time of the Union was thoroughly 


*f the ejectment of ‘the | 2,600 Noneoaform 
ters of England from the State Obureh: ’ 





fhe Nonconform! oF 
ling of Toronto, setting fort 


Rev. T. } 
tines and sentiments of the Book of 
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1 Presb. and Cong. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield, N. B., 
Gen. Oonf., Northfield, @ct. 9. . 
VERMONT—The General Convention.—In addition to 
the account by our corres in another 


poadent 
celuma, we that the whole number of mem- 
bers in attendance. was 65; viz: 


TOOL. ...2.ceccceccarsece oe 

Of the 20 delegates from conferences, 8 bee : 
isters and 12iaymen; 5 of the latter were 3. 
The N. W. Conseciation, which used to send a lay 
delegate, was not represented this year. Other con, 
seciations, formerly accustomed to be represented, 
are ne longer named on the roll, and have probably 
eeased to maintain even a nominal existence: Our 
Vermont brethren have thus in @ very sensible and 
satisfactory way solved the problem about “a lay 
element,” which has puzzled some others. They 
invite the conferences of churches to send delegates, 
ministers and Jaymen, when and so long as 
choose. They help by their counsel and influence 
when present, but the machinery remains unaltered 
4 they fluctuate, or even disappear. We have thus 
freedom and liberality, without impairing the stability 
of the body, or losing the glorious history and mem- 
eries of the past. 

The %th section of the “Recommendations” was 
amended to read as follows: 

** It is recommended te couneils and other ecclesiastical bodies 
im connection with this Conveution not to ordain persons witho at 
charge, or a3 evangelists, unless it should be required by peculiar 
cireumstanece, and appear te be an ebyiens ¢ail of Previdence.’ 

The committee on the state ef the country report- 
ed as follows : 

‘Whereas, our country is now suffering under the dire calamities 
of civil war, as the result ef a wicked rebellion ; and whereas, the 
ehurch of Christ ig her membership is bound to bear witness to 
the trath. and against ali wrong ;— therefore, 

1. Resolwed, That we regard the war now, being earried on by the 
Government te put dewn this unrighteous rebellion, as aa una 
veidable necessity ; sanctioned alike by all right-minded, patri- 
etic men and the prineiples of the Word of God. 

2. Resolwed, That we belic¥e that, though ether things may 
have had their infl , yet that the hitherto cher- 
ished institution ef sl.wery has been the principal and mayen 
eause and origin of this attempt to desmrey the Vonstitution, 
break down the Government 

3. Resolved, That we gratefully approve of the course the Gov- 
ernment hes taken im freeing itself from all complicisxy with 
slavery ; that we sineerely hope that this institution miy be 
done away im the providense of God, speediiy and effectively ; 
and that we desire the President and Coagress to use all their 
eonstitutiens!l pewers in the present crisis fer its removal 

4. Resolved, That we tender to the President of the United 
States, and his associates in the Government, our hearty confi- 
dence and support, and to the army and navy our sincere sym- 
pathy. with the assurance of our prayers that the same power 
which has been so visibly displayed in the past, may guide to the 
eomplete re-estabjishment ef the Union, en the principles ef 
jastice and republican freedom, 

Report was adopted, and ordered that a copy, 
signed by the moderator and scribe, be sent to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, to be laid 
before the President. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Chelsea.—Rev. Joseph A. Gopp, 
D.B., of Chelsea, returned home last week, after an 
absence of about six weeks, spent mostly among the 
sick and wounded svlviers at Fortress Monroe and 
vicinity. Tle went to Washington for a brief visit, 
with no design of engaging in this work, but once 
smong the disabled and suffering from the army, the 
call, for Christian and ministerial labor seemed so 
imperative that he did not feel at liberty to disregard 
it.. He found the suldiers entirely accessible, and 
ready to appreciate with warm gratitude efforts for 
their spiritual as well as temporal welfare.—Congre- 
galtonalist, 


Ashfield.—Rev. Theodore J. Clark, late of Cam- 
mingtop, Was installed pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational church in Ashfield, June 11. Order of 
services as follows : 

Introductory, Rev. BE. Y. Swift of Williamsburg; Prayer, Rev. 
@. L Hovey of Deerfield ; ermon, Rev. Gordon Han of Nerth- 
ampton; Installing Prayer, Kev. Charles Lord of Buckland; 
Charge te the Pastor, Rev. R. Crawford, ).D., of Deerfield ; Right 
Hand, Rev. Solomen Clark of Plainfield; Address to the People, 
Rev. J. J. Dama of Cummingten ; Concluding Prayer, Rev. J. 
Pomeroy of Charlement. 

CONRECTICUT—The General Association at Nor- 
walk.— The General Association of Connecticut, repre- 
senting by delegation the Congregation! pastors and 
ministers of the state, held its one hundred and fifty- 
third annual meeting at Norwalk, June 17. Rev. Dr. 
Eldridge of Norfolk was moderator, and Rev. Messrs. 
Avery of Groton, and Robinson of Bethany, s¢ribes. 
The attendance was large; and many subjects of 
much practical importance to the pastors and the 
ehurches came under discussion. Home evangeliza- 
tien, or the duty of every chureh to care for the igno 
rant and irreligious within its parochial bounds, as 
well as for its own children and fellow-worshipers, 
was largely considered, as it has been for several 
years past, and new arrangements were made to 
promote and facilitate that work. We published last 
week the Association’s solemn “‘ Testimony concern- 
img the duty of Christian citizens at tne present 
erisis,” which was prepared by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, Dr. Bacon, chairman, and which was 
wranimously adopted by the Association. 


Licentiates.—At the annual meeting of the Tolland 
eounty, Association, Conn., June 3, the following 
eandidates were recommended to the churches for the 
Gospel ministry: Henry L. Chase of Westford, Vt., 
Geerge Curtis of Union, Conn., Albert I. Dutter of 
Broekfield, Vt., Henry E. Hart of Southington, Conn., 
Henry F. Hyde of Killingly, Conn., and William A. 
Thompson of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


New London Association held its annual meeting at 
Colchester, June 3. The churches reported 3,876 
members ; absentees, 457 ; adult baptisms, 12; infant 
de., 17 ; deaths, dismissions, and excommunicatioas, 
88—only about half they were the preceding year ; 
average attendance upon the Sabbath-schools, 2 780 
—70 mere than the preceding year; families 
visited, 2,285—170 more than the year previous ; 
eharitable collections about $38.000—exceeding by 
about $1,000 the preceding year, including contri- 
butions te soldiers ; added to our churches, 108; the 
year preceding, 107. 

The dews of divine grace have descended upon a few 
of eur churches, particularly apon the Secund Congre- 
gational church of Stenington. In temperal prosper- 
ity, the charehes have rarely stood higher. The 
numerous Calls in aid of our soldiery may diminish a 
little the annual collections fur world-wide benévo- 
lent. objects, But the liberality of the churches in 
the sggregate will be greatly increased by the war. 
The baptism with fire will probably be fellowed with 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. May the Lord hasten 
it in his time. W.R. GL 


MICHIGAN—Congregational Church in East Sagi- 
naw.— On the first Sabbath of May, 1857, the present 
minister of the Congregational church began preach- 
ing in a public hall. For six months he met that 
congregation, but never prayed for the chureh there, 
for there was none organized. On the 7th of 
October the church was organized, Rev. Dr. Kitchel 
preaching the sermcn. On the first Sabbath of Feb, 
ruary, 1861, they moved into their church-building, 
just finished, 86 feet wide and 80 long. The pews 
rented fer $1,000, Before the year passed the 
audienee-room as then arranged was too smali for 
the number of families who wanted pews; and in 
January last alterations were made which gave 
75 to 100 additional sittings. The stips rented this 
year for $1,500. The church for four years was a 
Home Missionary church, having received $800, 
while it donated 10 the H. M. Society $150. Addi- 
tiens be ean to the chureh almost every commu- 
nion, ree prayer-meétings are sustained weekly, 
one by the minister, bait the other two by the mem- 
bers, who take their ° 8. 


CALIFORNIA—San Fane. e0.—For several years 
the First Congrégational ¢herch in this city has 
struggled under.@ large debt: “Two or three years 
ago a successful effort - was mate te reduce it to 
$6000. Lately:aneiher movement left only $900 an- 
provided for. Last Sabbath an appeal was made 
from the “pulpit for this balance. $1,190 were at 
enee pledged, and so, for the first time in ten years, 
this neble ehureh finds itself free —Pacs/ic. 


CANABA-—The 





Union. —The annual 


Bi happy to say, no iacons e 
‘the time. . The term ‘Union, selected by the 
gatlonal brethren of, 





P triving what “they can do in substituting the com- 


back to its cause, and tracing it to its results with a 
master’s hand, and sh g a most full acquaintance 
bea all the minutie of the movements of those trying 


es. 
The United States were represented in person 
only by two, delegates ~Rev. C.:B: Drake, D.D., of 
Vermont, and Rey. J. Butler of Bergen, N. Y. 
Reference of course was made by both these dele- 
gates te ‘the condition of our country; and it drew 
cut sueh responses as showed unmistakably that the 
hearts of the Christian public are with the North in 
this great struggle. All through the meeting the 
@eepest sympathy was expressed for our welfare ; 
and prayers were frequent and earnest for the re- 
moval of the cause and the termination of the war. 
The following resolution was unapimously adopted 
by the Convention : ; 
“In reference to thie critical state ef affairs in the neighboring 
country of the United States, this «'nion, while deploring the 
bloodshed and Widespread desolation attending the strife in 
which they are engaged, would express its thankfuimess that 
there is so much reason to expeet that the straggle will be 
speedily brenght to a close by the re-establishment of rightfal 
authority; and our prayer is, 4a it has been, that the day of 
Sreedom as wellas of peace may be nigh at hand, end the down- 
= ~ om in all the states and territories may be complete 
and final,” 
The meeting was one of much interest and profit, 
and will, we ‘have no doubt, be the subject of many 
pleasant memories to all who were in attendanee. 


NOVA SCOTIA—Congregational Union of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick.—In your issue of the 12th uit., 
a corréspondent asks when our Union meetings are 
to be held. They are this year to be held in Sheffield, 
N, B., and will(D.V.) commence on Friday, the 12th 
Sept., and will probably be continued till the Tuesday 
following. : 
We shall hail with much pleasure the presence of 
any brethren from the United States. “ As iron 
sharpeneth iren, so deth the countenance of a man 
his friend.” Union is strength; and whatever pro- 
motes the former, tends to the increase of the latter. 
You live somewhat nearer the sun than we do; yeu 
are warm-hearted and more fruitful; and we greatly 
need your sympathies and your prayers. 

It may interest your correspondent to know that 
two of our churches—Chebuque, N. 8., and Sheffield, 
N. B.—have this year (1862) reached the hundredth 
year of their existence. They were formed by de- 
voted brethren who emigrated from Massachusetts, 
and I trust still retain a considerable portion of the 
spirit of our “ Pilgrim Fathers.” 

There is steam-boat communication from Boston 
and Portland to St. John, and from ®t. John to 
She ffield. 

We promise to any brethren who may visit us, the 
sight of a beautiful country, and a hearty welcome 
fiom all the friends who may assemble on that oc- 
casion. Rosrerr Wixson, Secretary. 

Sheffield, N. B., June 28, 1862. 


ENGLAND—Abingdon.— On Sunday evening Rev.S. 
Lepine preached his last sermon in the old Inde- 
pendent chapel, now immediately to be given up to 
the contractors, in order to its being altered for the 
purposes of a Sundey-school, and for the erection in 
front of it of a more eligible and suitable building. 
The chapel was crowded to the pulpit steps, and, 
apropos of the valedictory character of the service, 
Mr. Le;ine appended to the faithful and impressive 
diseourse delivered by him on the occasion an 
interesting account of the rise in Abingdon of this 
section of the dissenting community, and the erection 
of the chapel in the year 1700, as well as’of its subse- 
quent history—not at all times uncheckered, by reason 
of several ministers decading into Arian doctrines. 
The final service was held on Tuesday evening last, 
when Dr. Winslow of Bath preached an eloquent ser- 
mon to a very large congregation, and a collection 
was subsequently made at the doors. The new 
building is to be completed by midsummer, and in the 
meantime the services will, by the permission of the 
mayor, be held in the county hall. Jt was stated that 
the chape) and alterations will cost about £2,000, and 
that the building fund has reached such a handsome 
sum as to give some hopes that H may be opened 
without being clogged with a debt.—English Paper. 


AUSTRALIA—Victoria Congregational College. —We 
are glad te perceive, from The Melbourne Christian 
Times, that premises have been secured in Mel- 
bourne, at a very moderate rate, for the temporary 
purposes of the Congregational College. Arrange- 
ments for instruction have been made until the ar- 
rival ef the expected tutor from England. The min- 
isters have consented to devote a day each in every 
week for college work. 


BAPTIST. 


Returning South—Rev. Wm. C. Duncan, D.B., is 
about io return to the scene of his former labors in 
New Orleans. He left the South last fall to escape 
the violence of secession, and now that his own city 
has been recovered to the Union be goes back again. 
His health has suffered in our colder latitude, and 
we trust it may be restered by the milder skies of 
the Gulf. 


Home Missions.— Every Baptist who knows what it 
is to think and feel asa Baptist should in such a 
country and at such atime as this, will rejoice to 
know that the new Home Mission Board have en- 
tered upen their duties with the determination of 
having something dune the current year that shall 
be wortby of a great cause. At the first meeting, 
held last week, a thorough-going committee was ap- 
pointed to see what can be done and how to do it; 
and if Dr. Backus accepts the office of secretary, we 
shall soon hope to hear that the income and expend- 
itures of the Board are being doubled. 


Not Yot Genial—The London Freeman of May 8 
has discovered that “ Northern intelligence, now, 
cannot be at all relied on. and little is heard from the 
South.” We trust The Freeman is not in the actual 
service ef secessionism. But to be thus it is not 
necdful to change its general tone a particle. 


Veice from Hayti —Mr. H. J. Hill writes from Port 
au Prince, April 20, to Dr. Brown of the Free Mis- 
sion Society : 

‘* It seems to be quite neecssary that your Society shouki send 
an «gent to Hayti as soon a6 convenient. 

“The English missionary whom we expect to establish in 
Port au Prinee has been obliged to return te Europe on account 
of ill health. and thus we are disappeint-d omce more. The sta- 
tion ef Port au Prinee is still vacant, waiting, perhaps, for the 
Free Misrion Socicty, as the land of Palestine waited fer the re- 
turn of the Jews, its rightful oecapants. The Wesleyan ehareh 
at Cape Hayti being vacant. Key. Mr. Bishop was obliged to 
leave Yor that place, and thus, Mr, Bird being engaged through- 
eut the day on Sabbath, he camnot preach for usexcept on Wed- 
nesiay evenings. 

** We are still striving to struggle on in much weakness, hopiag 
fer help when i shall seem good to the Lord of the harvest, We 
would not forget te tender you our warmest sympathies in view 
of the mighty events that are trapspiring in your midst, believ- 
ing that God will direet all thimgs so as to promote his own 
glry.’—American Baptist. - 


Reorganization Proposed.— The Examiner says : 

“It is proposed, in some quarters, to Presbyterianize our Bap- 
tist churches, fer the pu e Of checking the imayined eviis of our 
demecratic form of church gevernment, andof giving the dcnomin- 
ation a mere stable existence and symwetrical dev nt. We 
shall not deny that there are theories and ees in our 
ehurches whieh might be moedified to their advantage. But is 
it the Presbyterian element that we need to remove our defesia ?” 


Our contemporary argues that it is not, of course, 
and it is in no hurry fer its pastors to set about eon- 








plicated machinery of a ruling eldership, chureh ses- 
sions, presbyteries, and general assemblies, for the 
mere simple and popular polity which we have had 
from the beginning.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
How It Looks in Franoe.—The Archives du Chris- 
tianisme of April 20, after referring to the Southern 
Presbyterian Church and its arguments that slavery 


is right and good, thus plainly states the opinion of 
French Pretestants : 


* Fortunately, the leve of the Southern Presbyterians fer slavery, 
} Wada lind prejudices whieh bave permitted them to see fu the 
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Graduating 

The degree of S.T.D. (Doctor. of Sacred 
Theolegy) was conferred on Rev. Samuel -Bael, 
rector of Christ church, Poughkeepsie; Rev. George 
Jarvis Geer, rector of St. Timothy’s éhureh, New 
York ; Rev. John Cotten Smith, rector of the Chureh 
of the Ascension, New York; and Benjamin M. 
Martin, Professor of Philosophy and History, New 
York University. 
The five honor men of the graduating elass were 
C., Sigourney. Knox, John. A. Van Francis 
Babcock, N. Elisworth Cornwall, Jr., and William H. 
Benjamin. 
The prize (fifty dollars) of the Alumni Association 
was awarded to C. Sigourney Knox, for having been 
the most faithful and deserving student of the gradu- 
ating elass. Two other prizes of thirty dollars each, 
and two of twenty dollars each, were awarded to 
The names of the 
bonor men of each class were announced; and the 
trustees’ prizes for excelling in German were 
awarded. . 
Rutgers College, N. Y.—The graduating class num- 
bered 32. The election of a’president in place of the 
late Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, deceased, was 
deferred until the next meeting of the trustees. The 
following honorary degrees were announced: to Rev. 
Abraham J. Faure of Cape Town, South Afriea ; 
Rev. Charles S. Hagaman of Poughkeepsie; and 
Rev. William A. Miller of Albany, the degree of D.D.; 
and to Hon. T. Romeyn Brodhead of New York, that 
of LL.D. } 

Patriotism at Dartmonth—We understand, says 
The Verment Journal, that on Monday evening of 
last week, Gov. Sprague telegraphed to the students 
of Dartmouth, soliciting enlistments for the cavalry 
service. In less than twenty-four hours sixty stu- 
dents had enlisted. It was expected that seventy or 
more would leave this week for the seat of war. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Apvam-— Rev. Robert Adair was installed pastor of 
the Centra). chureh, Norristown, on Tuesday, June 17, 
by a committee of the Fourth Pres»ytery. 
A.txrn—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Rev. C. W. Allen of Hubbardston, was eele- 
brated by a pleasant gathering at his heuse, June 6. 
ALvorp—Rey. Frederick Alvord, late of Chicopee 
Falls, has engaged to supply the Congregational 
church in Ludlow. 

Amuzs—Rev. Nathaniel Ames, for many years a 
local preacher in the Methodist Protestant Church, is 
perhaps the only participant in the war of Iadepend- 
ence ‘now living in the Northwest. He camped 
through the dreary winter at Valley Forge. 

Anran— Rev. J, E. Annan was installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, on the 29th 
of May. 

Avupicrr—Dr, Merle D’Aubigné, Thurlow Weed 
states, sympathizes with the North in the present 
struggle. 7 

Brane—Rev. P. A. Beane of Hudson, O., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church of Hampden, O. 

Braptry—Rev. William Bradley of Carversville, 
Pa., has received a call to the pastorate of the church 
in Irvington, N. J., near this city. 

BrowwnLow — Parson Brownlow and his family are 
now in Cincinnati, awaiting the time when he can 
teturn to Knoxville, Tenn. 

Buexir—Mr. Henry Thomas Buckle, the historical 
writer, died at Damascus on the 31st ult. He had 
gone to the East a short time previeusly for the 
benefit of his health. 

Busk—Rev. Stephen Bush, having received a 
usanimous call, has recently been installed pastor of 
the church in Greenbush. 

Cavcu—Rev. J. Cauch, jr., late of the Methodist 
Church, has become pastor of the Baptist church of 
Batavia, Ill. 

C1iark—The statement which has appeared, that it 
is likely that Rev. Rufus W. Clark of Brooklyn would 
take the church at Woburn, is not correet. 

Corpitry—Rev. 0. M. Cordley was dismissed from 
the pastoral care of the Congregational church in 
West Brookfield, on the 18th inst. 

Covutston- Rev. Thomas P. Coulston has accepted 
the unanimous eall of the church in Frankford, Pa. 

Curizrr—Rev. T. L. Cuyler of the Park Presbyte- 
rian church, Brooklyn, proposes to spend his summer 
vacation in a brief visit to the London Exhibition. 

Eppy—Dr. D. C. Eddy of Boston has been called to 
the Tabernacle Baptist church, Philadelphia. 

Epwarps—Rev. Abel Edwards was ordained pas- 
tor of the church of Zion, Ill, on the 24th ult. 

Evtswortu — Mr. Alfred A. Ellsworth of Bath, Me., 
recently preaching at Dracut, has received an invita- 
tion from the Congregational church and society in 
Milford. 

Extscxin—Rev. J. G. Enteckin is now pastor of 
the Pughtown Baptist church, N. Y. ye 

Foors—Commodore Foete reached his home in 
New Haven on Tuesday. His health is improving, 
but he requires rest and quiet to insure his speedy 
recovery, for which reason his fellow-citizens re- 
frained from givizg him a public reception. 

Gituors—Mr. Joseph H. Gilmore, a graduate of 
Newiown Theological Seminary, was ordained as 
pastor of the Baptist church in Fisherville, on the 
12th ult. 

Guruziz—Rev. Dr. Guthrie was unanimously 
elected Moderator ef the General Assembly of the 
Free Church .of Scotland, which commenced its 
session in Edinburgh on the 22d of May. 

Hamuton—The 6th N. H. Regiment, at Roanoke 
Island, bave invited Rev. J. A. Hamilton, junior pas- 
tor of the Congregational eburch in Keene, to become 
their chaplain, and the people have, with great unan- 
imity, granted him leave of absence for one year. 

Harrerserry— Rev. Dr. Happersett, for many years 
connected with the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions in Philadelphia, has removed to California. 

Hratner—Rev. Geo. H. Heather, rector of St. 
John’s church, Chicago, has resigned, and will retarn 
to his former residence, in the north of Ireland.— 
Daily Press. 

Hirt—Rev. J. J. Hill, chaplain of the 731 Ohie 
Regiment, now in Virginia, reports that from “ April 
26 to May 26 he hunted up and attended 23 hospitals, 
mace §20 pasioral visits to sick soldiers, and & to 
prisoners ; held 31 public and private services; at- 
tended 13 funerals, and visited four regiments not his 
own. He says, moreover, that he had lost. by the 
pilfering of the soldiers, his horse, saddie, bridle, only 
blanket, cooking utensils, ete., and that he had to 
take it afoot 110 miles over the mountains.” 

Heop— Rev. J. A. Hood, dismissed from his pastor- 
ate in Pittsfield, N. H., is to preach ajternate Sabbaths 
at Loudon Center and Loudon Village, places about 
five miles apart. 

Humursrer- Rey. W. H. Hamphrey has resigned 
bis pastoral charge of the Baptist church, Halifax, 
N. S., owing to failing health. 

Hypr— Rev. Charles M. Hyde of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
- received a call from the church in Brimfield 

ees: 

Inwis—Rev. Robt. Irwin, Jr., has resigned his 
position as chaplain of the 46th Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers, Col. G. N. Fitch, owing to ill health, eon- 
tracted during the winter campaign. 

Juxnunes— Rev, Wm. Jesup Jennings, late of Seneca 
Falls, has aecepted a call from the Second Congrega- 

' tional eburch of Coventry, Conn. ; 

Krwwanv— Rev. Mr. Kennard, son of Rev. Joseph 
H. Kennard, D.D., of Philadelphia, has resigned his 
charge of the E-street Baptist church, Washiagton 
City, on account of divisions among his coagregation 
on the affairs of the country. 

9 at P. P. Kennedy has settled in Bela- 
ware,.O. 

Lovzsor—Rev. C. H. Lovejoy has returned te Kan- 
sas from Vermont, having been appointed to the 
Wyandotte station. 

Macpexatp—Rev. D. F. Maedonald, late rector of 
the Episcopal parish in Stockton, has been dismissed 
to the Diecese of North Carolina. 

Manx— Rev. Joel Mann has made New Haven, Ct., 
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, . Dr. Peek has returned home from his 
mission Beaufort, 8. C.; in order to recover ‘ 


mix—Rey, Lewis C. Pettit of the Philadel 
Conference, stationed at Cressona, Pa., died adele 
of heart diseases © ye 
barn Theological Seminary, w aie 
; M was 
=< eee al church in Woodbury, Oonn., 
' Ssou—Rev. J. H. Sage of Norwich, N. Y., has 
cavented the unanimous call of the Springfield church, 
‘ge CO. 
Satrexr—Rev. William Salter is supplying the pul- 
pit of the Congregational church in Mansfield Center, 
pede manent by the resignation of Rev. Anson S. 
wood, : 
Sawin—Rev. A. A. Sawin has removed from Mii- 
~~ “ Towa, and become pastor of the West Irving 
urch. ‘ ’ 
Sreve—Mr. 8, W. Segur was ordained as a‘winis- ‘ 
ter of the Gospel at Pittsfield, Vt., May 27. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Drake. He is to labor in Ohio with a 
church composed — of Presbyterians and partly 


of Congre . 

Swan—Mr. Charles Y. Swan, son of Rev. J. 8, 
Swan, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 

¢ church in Cornwall Hollow. 

HoMPsON— Rev. J.C. Thompson has now resigned 
the pastoral charge of the Congregational ehurch cf 
Plymouth, and accepted a call from the Congrega- 
tional church of Fitchville, Ohio. 

Trowsaince—Rev. James H. Trowbridge of the 
Second church, Dubuque, has received a call to Cal- 
vary church, Chicago. 

Poca Rev. Norman Tucker, late of Dearborn, 
Mich., bas removed to White Lake, Oakland co. 
Turnsvl—Rev. Dr. Turabull of the First Baptist 
church, Hartford, goes to Scotland to make a last 
visit to his aged father. 

Wanswortn—Rev. C. Wadsworth, D.D., arrived 
safely at San Francisco on the steamer Orizaba, Mon. 
day, May 21. 

Watson—Mr. John P. Watson, a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, was ordained by the Third 
Presbytery of New York, on Sabbath evening, June 
22. 


Wriirs—Rev. Cornelius M. Welles, formerly city 
missionary of the North Baptist church, Hartford, is 
now employed by the Free Mission Society in Wash- 
ington, assisting in the free-school movement among 
the colored people. 

Wentwortu—Rev. Dr. Wentworth takes charge of 
the North Second-street church, Troy. He will be 
pleased to afford assistance at missionary meetings. 
Wittuams—Dr. Williams’s sermon on “ Tae 
National Crisis; fuunded on Jer. xxvii. 7, which 
created so profound an impression on its delivery at 
the anniversary of the Baptist Home Missionary 
Seciety, and at its subsequent repetition in this city 
and Brooklyn, will be published in a few days by 
Sheldon & Co. 

Wi.iovensy— Rev. B. C. Willoughby, late of War- 
ten, Pa., has accepted the pastoral care of the Mead- 
ville Baptist church, Crawford co., Pa. 

Woov—Rev. F. M. Wood has removed from Toledo,- 
to take charge of Jersey and Carrolton churches. 
Wrient— Hon. Joseph A. Wright is announeed to 
deliver the oration before the literary societies ef the 
Indiana State University on the evening of Tuesday, 


Jaly 1. 
General Felvs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asips from the war, scarcely any subject is fur- 
nishing news except politics. In this department of 
effort there is much activity, and many significant 
things are happening which may be briefly summed 
up thus: 

The politiéel] managers are operating on the sup- 
position of an early termination ef the war, and are 
busily pulling at the wires of district, state, and na- 
tional political machinery, with a view to the varieus 
fall elections to Congress, and the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1864, 

The pivot of all these movements is of course the 
slavery question. As matters now look, it is easy to 
sce that there is the beginning of a powerful concerted 
effurt to break up the substantial unanimity which 
has hitherto characterized the aetion of the North in 
the war, to destroy the Republican party, and to re- 
construct the “ Democratie’” one, upon a so called 
“conservative” basis, with the watch-word of “ the 
Union as it was,” and having political and pecuaiary 
success for its governing motive with the Northern 
wing, and the re-establishment of the slavery interest 
in allits old power and safety for that of the South- 
em wing. This is a strong programme. 

A much feebler movement is distinguishable, which 
is’ intended, like the other, to destroy the Republican 
party, and to succeed it. This scheme has substan- 
tially the same {features as the other, but being in the 
hands of “conservative” or constitutionally fright 
ened Republicans, would try to preserve slavery and 
readmit the Southern politicians to power withoat 
mentioning it. This movement, if it ends in any- 
thing, seems now likely only to be a dog-in-the- 
manger, or balance- of-power, or third party. 

Meanwhile, ail the Republicans worthy of the name 
are occupying themselves with supporting the Gov- 
ernment and urging on the war, and are rather 
neglecting the petty details of mere party manage 
ment. 

Vallandigham, Voorhies, Phelps, and the treason- 
able Democrats and Border-state men, are concerned 
in the first of these movements; while Thomas. 
Delano, Rice, and Diven, are more likely to join in the 
second, as are also cunning political managers like 
Senator Dixon of Conn., and Mr. Culfax in the House. 

The Presidential candidates now in training are, 
for the former, McClellan, who is openly approved — 
much to his ¢isgrace—by abundance of straight-out 
pro-slavery Breckinridge Democrats ; for a very large 





“conservative” Republicans, nobody yet. 

These outlines of the political field are merely of 
iis present phase ; they may be somewhat lasting, 
and may be entirely changed within two months. 

—A daily overland mail is now running between 
the East and California. It goes from New York to 
St. Joseph, Mo., by rail, in four days; thence by stage 
to Placerville, Cal , in seventeen days; thence to San 
Francisco in 18 hours, being in all less than 22 days. 
one day less than average steamer time. Letters for 
this 1oute must be marked “ By Overland Mail.” 


The New Tax Bill. 

This bill makes a Commissioner of Interna! 
Revenue, at $4,000 a year, appointed by the Presi- 
dent; collection cistricts, laid off by the President, 
not to exceed in-each state the number of its repre- 
sentatives in Congress ; and a collector and assessor 
in each, also appointed by the President, and who 
appoint and pay their own deputies. 

The bill goes into operation August 1; but in- 
come taxes are net collected until May 1, 1863, for 
the year then ending; and it remains in force until 
1866. The taxes are of four classes; 1. On licenses 
to persons and corporations engaged in certain pur- 
suits; 2. On manufactured articles, ete., payable by 
the manufacturer on selling them ; 3. On the incomes 
of individuals, railroad and steam-boat companies, 
effice holders, etc.; 4. On stamps, whieh must be 
used on various papers, ete. 

—We cannot give the details of rates. Where a 
per-centage is charged, it is, as in the case of manufac- 
tures, paper, ete., 3 per cent., and in some cases as 
low as I percent. or ashigh as 5 per eent. Licenses 
are at numerous rates, from $5 to $200 a year; and 
stamps are from 2 cents (on small promissory notes) 
up to $50 and more, aecerding to the amount in- 
volved in the mortgage, note, or other instrument. 


FOREIGN. 


Enousn vessels continue to load. with military 
steres and other goods, and to sail for rebel ports. 
Seven were in the harbor of Nassau a little while ago 
at one time; one left Plymouth (Eng) on the 9th of 
June, and two more had arrived for the same purpose 

The English newspape:s have been making a tre- 
mendous outcry over Gen. Butler's anti-insult order, 
and Pa'merston and others have stultified themselves 
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appear to be “ intervening” on behalfof the Emperor ; 
an expedition of and 

one out of Shanghai on the 3d of Ap and reuted a 
body of Taepings, and a second expedition two weeks 
afterwards carried with great slaughter a Tacping 
camp, obtaining a large quantity of valuable “4 
These proceedings are to keep the rebels away from 
the neighborhood of ‘Shanghai, where there are large 
n mereantilé fiterests. An American, Col. 
Ward, has trained a body of Chinese for the imperial- 
ists, has made quite good soldiers of them, and has 


been made a mandarin for his mili services. 
In Italy there is much trouble and uiet, though 
on the whole the ts are not worable fur 


political and inte freedom. Evening-schools 
are open at Florence ; Protestantism is said to be 
spreading very rapidly at Florence, Naples, and else- 
where; and Victor Emanuel and his Government 
appear te be gaining strength. 


 Ghiters’ Book Cable. 


Parson Browx Low's book is one of the remarkable 
successes of literature. Mr. Ohilds is this week 
printing thirty thousand additional copies, which 
will mate the whole number thus far one hundred 
thousand, and the book has not yet appeared at all in 
the “ regular trade.” Applegate & Co. of Cincinnati 
ordered forty thousand copies at once, which is sup- 
posed te be the largest single erder in the history of 
the trade. 


Lrerurgs ox THE History er tHe Kastery Cavren 
With an Introduction en the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History By ArthurPenrhynStanley,D.D. From 
the Second London Edition, revised New York 
C. Seribner 1862 Published by arrangement 
with the Author Svo. pp. 551. 

This useful work is not a complete history of the 
Eastern Church, but simply a series of monographs 
upon interesting and important periods in it, or sub- 
jects relating to it. Theirthemesare: The divisions, 
epochs, and characteristics of the Eastern Church, 
and its historical value; The Council of Nice. (in 
four lectures) ; The Emperor Constantine; Athana- 
sius; Mahometanism in its relations to the Eastera 
Church; and the Russian Chureh ¢in four lectures). 
These discussions constitute the body of the work. 
An introduction consists of three lectures on the 
Province, the Study, and the Advantages of Eccle- 
siastical History. An appendix contains a compendi- 
ous chronology of the chief events in the history of 
the Eastern Church ; and there is a brief index to 
the lectures, not including the three introductory 
ones. 

Mr. Stanley’s method is good, and his style clear 
and graphic. The scenes he describes have to most 
readers in this country an interest both intrinsic and 
‘novel; and his narratives, brief as they are, are 
valuable and important. His work must rank among 
those whose perusal is necessary to a knowledge of 
Ecclesiastical History. 

The book is delightfully printed, with the character- 
istic typographical excellences of the new American 
school of skillful printers, whose chiefest leaders 
command the Riverside Press and the University 
Press, at Cambridge. Mr. Houghton, of the former, ie 
the printer of this volume. We must however pre- 
test against the useless error of printing title-pages 
without punctuation, the sole fault which mars this 
book. The early printers did it, no doubt; and they 
used a sloping mark for stops; and used type that 
made uneven lines ; and used black letter; and used 
ligatures. But it is entirely unreasonable to imitate 
them in their defects. If we are to omit punctuating 
title- pages, there can be no reason why we should not 
omit all improvements, and go back at once to liga- 
tures, black letter, and all the barbarisms which we 
have been fortunate in escaping. “The good old 
times” were bad. Unpunctuated title-pages are in 
printing what ‘The Union as it Was” is in polities ; 
an absurdity, an anachronism, a blunder. 


A Praecricat Guine to the Study of the Diseases 
of the Eye: their Medical and Surgical Treatment. 
By Henry W. Williams, M.D. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. New York: Sheldon & Co. and William 
Wood. 1862. 12mo. pp. xii+817. 

This work is intended as an introductory manual 
for professional eculists. The well established repu-- 
tation of its author will secure it attention from 
those for whom it is written. The mechanical 
execution of the book is of noticeable excellence, 
and the paper and type selected with uncommon 
good taste. 

—Has not Dr. Williams something to say upon the 
prevention as well as the eure of diseases of the eye? 
A most useful work might be written on the proper 
mode of training imperfeet eyes, and of preserving 
the powers of good ones. 


A Treatisz on Mitirary Law and the Practice of 
Courts-Martial. By Capt.S. V. Benét, Ordnance De- 
partment, U. 8. A. New York: D. Vaa Nostrand. 
1862. S8vo. pp. 377. 

This is a collection of precedents, rules, and modes 
of proceeding, which seems calculated to be of great 
use to inexperienced officers employed about courts- 
martial. It will be found to supply most or all of 
the forms and regulations likely to be required, from 
the drafting of the order convening the court, to the 
sentence and its execution. There is a sufficient 
index. 


Ravensnor. By Henry Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Geof. 
fry Hamlyn.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
12mo, pp. vii+430. 

Henry Kingsley’s books and characters have not 
the power and enthusiasm and vigorous glow and 
flush of foreible resolute animal or mental life that 
are so strong and so charming in the books of his 
brother the genius. They are good books, however, 
no doubt; quiet, gentlemanly, competent, conscien- 
tious, well-finished natural portraitures of English 
people who have not, to tell the truth, many very 
remarkable characteristics. Ravenshoe, accord- 
ingly, is simply the story of the estate ef a Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman, among whose heirs there 
are confusions of birthright ; and Charles Ravenshoe, 
the hero, creates the chief action of the story by 
abscending because he thinks himself illegitimate ; 
going through the Crimean war as a trooper, and 
coming back at last to his property and a nice little 
wife. The other personages are English lords and 
gentlemen and ladies, mostly wicked. Lord Saltire, 
a remarkably well preserved old gentleman, is the 
wiekedest of the characters, and the best of the delin- 
eations. Ravenshoe is worth reading, certainly. 








PERIODICALS. 


Blackwood for May has an interesting article on 
Rugby School, with sketches of its suecessive head 
masters; a review, not very able, of “ sensation nov- 
els;* the current parts of Bulwer's—er Lytton’s— 
“ Caxtoniana” and of the “ Chronicles of Carlingford ;” 
an interesting discussion ef the rationale ef health 
and disease, entitled “The Renewal of Life;” aa 
account of the famous Anglo Saxon Chreniele, re- 
cently printed in the splendid series of early English 
historical works issued at the expense of the Govern- 
ment; and a review, deservedly favorable, of Mr. 
Partonr’s Life of Jackson. 

, The North British for May eontains “ The Chureh 
‘of England Respondent,” which is a summary of the 
“ Aids to Faith” and “Replies to Mesays and 
Reviews,” concluding unqualifiedly in favor of 
these two “ Responses” as a successful refutation by 


the Church of the “ Essays and Reviews ,” an inter- 
esting account of “ cal Changes in Scotland 
Homeric 


re 


~ re 


temporary. interest for vs, but all well executed, 
“ Jesse's of Riehard the Third,” “ Centrali- 


zation,” “Guessard's ian Romances,” “ Re- 
cent Researches in Buddhism,” “ Mommsen’s Romah 
History,” and“ Alison's Lives of Lord 

and Sir C. Stewart.” The remaining articles have 
tore or less to do with the interests of to-day’s life ; 
they are, “ Modern Domestic Service,” “Cotton Gul- 
ture in India,” “Pablic Monuments,” “ David Gray” 
(an obscure Scotch poet, born 1838, died 1861), and 


* Clerical Subscription” (to the Articles of the Church 
of England). 


The London is \number. 
Its contents Leyes abe) re: compre- 
pers account of almost everything about that 
interesting Southern English shire; gevlogy, fossils, 
sea-coast, dialect, ruins, history, etc., etc. ; ‘ Hymn- 
ology,” @ respectable summary of the ‘history and 
present condition of that department of sacred litera- 
ture; “ State and Prospects of Turkey,” a long article, 
maintaining the capacity of “the sick man” for recov- 
ery and useful further existence ; “Training of the 
Clergy,” a careful and striking survey of the profes- 
sional education of the clergy of England; “ Life of 
Turner,” a perfectly fearful vivisection of poor Mr. 
Walter Thornbury, a third-rate London literatulist, 
whe has made a foolish book about the great painter, 
and -been fairly torn to pieces for it in sundry reviews ; 
“The Eastern Archipelago,” a view of the present 
political and industrial condition and relations of the 
principal East Indian islands ; a revie w of “ Stanhope’s 
Life of Pitt ;” and an incompetent discussion of ‘‘ The 
Merrimac and the Monitor.” 












LITERARY NOTES AND NOTICES. 


—Few announcements could be more welcome 
to readers generally than the fact that Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné has now fully prepared for the press two 
new volumes of his “ History of the Reformation in 
Europe.” Of them, Calvin is the central figure, (as 
Luther was of the early volumes,) and round him are 
grouped the incidents of the Reformation in France 
and Geneva, so wonderfully affected by his personal 
character and influence. To this portion of his task, 
Dr. D'Aubigné brings local and peculiar advantages 
pever yet enjoyed by any previous writer on the sub- 
ject; and his especial object is to develop a charac- 
ter hitherto very imperfectly understood, and to por- 
tray Calvin, not as a mere cold theologian, but as a 
man of warm heart, kindly feelings, and almost ideal 
truthfulness and directness of purpose. Contrary to 
the general impression, Dr. D’Aubigné has received 
searcely any remuneration from the large sale of his 
writings in this country, where they have proved a 
mine of wealth to various parties. He is desirous of 
making a more equitable adjustment with his new 
volumes; and until that is done, it is not certain by 
whom the American edition will be issued. Messrs. 
Longman & Co. are the London publishers, and will 
produce the book in the course of the fall. 
—American autograph collectors, from Dr. Sprague 
downward, are famous for the eagerness displayed 
in the pursuit, and the consequent success that 
crowns their efforts. There is one poet of whom no 
specimen exists in this country, and the question, 
“Have you Edmund Spenser's autograph?” will 
extract an unwilling “no” from the owners of the 
most mammoth: sized collections, So scarce, indeed, 
is the handwriting of the Elizabethan poet, that until 
lately only one specimen was known, and that was, 
unfortunately not a stanza of “The Fairy Queen,” 
but merely the signature to a deed of no importance 
relating to his Irish estates, which was found among 
some papers of the Roche family at Cork, and is now 
in the British Museum. Late researches, however, 
in the English Record Office, induced by Mr. Payne 
Collier's beautiful edition of his works, have disclosed 
eight other autographs of the poet, mostly documents 
and letters written in Ireland, and of historical im- 
portance as relating to the wars of Queen Elizabeth 
in that country. It is proposed to publish fac-similes 
of all these specimens, in the hope that comparison 
with them may serve to identify other remains. 
—The passion for climbing mountain hights that 
has taken possession of most Englishmen, receives 
ample illustration in the new work, “ Mountaineering 
in 1861,” by Prof. Tyndale, and the collectiye volumes 
of the Alpine Olab, “ Peaks, Passes, and ‘Glaciers, 
Second Series,” in two elegant and richly illustrated 
octavos. How deeply rooted the taste may be, and 
whether it will prove anything but a transient fancy, 
have already engaged the attention of philosophers, 
Its actual prevalence, however, is manifest, and offers 
a strong contrast to the feeling evinced in the last 
century; when John Evelyn had no more emphatic term 
of reprobation for a hill than “ that horrid Alp,” and 
Horace Walpole sighed in vain to revisit Italy—de- 
terred by the terrors of the mighty mountain chain 
that barred access to it. Oaly one peak of the whole 
Alpine summits remains intact and sacred from the 
modern tourist—the Matterhorn, and Prof. Tyndale’s 
book records his failure before it after suc ‘essfully scal- 
ing the scarcely less impracticable Weisshorn. What 
lessons of wisdom may be found in the mountains 
appear from the Professor's comments on a bai din- 
ner—a golden passage, which should command the 
attention of all: “To one who regards physical exist- 
ence as the mystic substratum of man’s moral nature, 
few seem more ripe for judgment than he who de- 
bases that nature by the ministration ef unwholesome 
food. The self-same atmosphere forced through one 
instrument produces music—through another, noise ; 
and thus the spiriteof life acting through the human 
organism is rendered demoniac or angelic by the 
health or disease which originates in what we eat.” 
Who can quarrel with the psychology of the writer 
when the benefits of a good dinner are so impressively 
sct forth ? 


—The new volumes of Mr. Bohn’s Classical 
Library are devoted to the “Roman History of 
Ammianus Marcellinus’ during the reign of the 
later emperors, Constantius, Julian Jovian, etc., 
the great period of conflict between paganism. and 
Christianity, for which this writer is almost the sole 
authority, and who exemplifies an impartiality so 
well balanced that his own creed remains in uncer- 
tainty ; and Aristotle’s History of Animals, now first 
translated by Mr. Oress well, a book that Cuvier said 
he never could look at without admiration and as- 
tonishment. Mr. Bohn’s edition of “ Lowndes’s 
Bibliographical Manual of English Literature” has 
advanced to the seventh part, (within two of iis end,) 
and the additions of its editer and publisher nearly 
double the matter of the original book in size and 
importance. 

~ _The first volume of Dr. Samuel Davidson's “ In- 

troduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, 
and Theological, containing a Discussion of the Most 
Important Questions belonging to the several Books,” 
has just appeared. It shows a rapid modification of 
opinion’during the few years that have passed. siace 
the publication of his volume on the same subjeet in 
the varforum edition of “ Horne’s Introdaction,” and 
unfortunately In every step @ “ progress backward” 
from the orthodox stand-point of Scriptural critictsin. 
The portion now issued includes the Old Testament to 
the Ist Book of Samuel, inclusive. ‘The Mosaie 
authorship of the Pentateuch is quite given up, and 
the Book of Deuteronomy assigned te the reign of 
Manasseh ; miraculous narrations are generally re- 
solved into poetical traditional decorations of real 
facts in history; Messianic prophecies explained 
away as inconsistent with the ideas of the patriarehal 
period, and a general dead level of rationalistie inter- 
pretation avowed, which may well excite surprise 
when proceeding froma scholar of Dr. Davidson's 
acquirements and reputation. It will be remembered 
that the publication of his yolame o/ Horne’s Intro- 
duetion led to the loss of his professorship in the In- 
dependent Divinity College in Lancashire, and a ery of 
persecution was raised against the trustees for their 
action. The Doctor's present work affords as full a 
vindication ef their course as they could desire. 
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t of the Russian imperial family, has been made 
Viceroy of Poland. ’ 
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NOTICES. 
_ {2g All communications for the Commercial Department of 
pais be pear Editor N. 
. Inde} that Department being under exclusive 
, of a separate Responsible Editor. i ee 
notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
‘Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticsted by the 
name aud address of the writer ; not necessarily fer publication, 
bat as © guarantee of good faith. 2 has 
{Ce We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our 


[gr Manuscripts sent to The Independent cannot be re 
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THE GREAT DUTY. 


In another column will be found the President’s 
call for 300,000 more soldiers. These, and as 
many more, if needed, can be raised. The North 
has not changed her mind. The integrity of this 
nation, the authority of its Constitution over all its 
original territory, will be maintained at every haz- 
ard, and at whatever expense. 

It is our duty to the nation and to the family of 
nations to make a slaveholders’ rebellion so odious 
and disastrous that it shall stand to all ages like 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Whatever it may cost in 
men and money, the North is fully assured that for 
nothing else can money be so well spent, and for 
nothing nobler can men live, or, if need be, lay 
down their lives ! 

The great Duty, now, is to maintain a United 
North. No event can be more sure than the vic- 
tory of this Government over the slaveholders’ 
conspiracy, if the loyal states are united. But if 
secret feuds or open factions shall divide and 
paralyze the popular feeling, the cause will fail, 
or succeed only after long, wasting, and useless 
expenditures. 

Enemies among us there are. The South has 
had, and has, as ardent friends in New York as in 
Carolina. Courage only is wanting to lead men in 
this city to avow the most rampant secession doc- 
trine. This they dare not do.’ Under a pretended 
love of Union, they are seeking to divide the North. 
The meeting of last Tuesday at the Cooper Insti- 
tute aimed at that. They are stirring up the 
hatreds of men. They seek to build a party upon 
the prejudices of race. Such a movement cannot 
be successful unless we break down the banks and 
levees of public sentiment, and invite an overflow- 
ing deluge of mud and slime through our quarrels 
and divisions. 

Tue Norts Must se Unirep! 

1. States must not allow themselves to make 
conditions with the Government. If Gov. Andrew, 
whose name we do not find among the Governors 
who petition the President, demands for Massa- 
chusetts certain political terms, then may Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

Between these incompatible demands, the Gov- 
ernment will be left powerless, and rebellion will 
thrive. 

We do not yield our principles because we 
waive them in the presence of supreme danger. 
First keep the ship from sinking, then hold council 
how to steer her. 

2. It behooves the Government likewise to aid 
in this indispensable duty of Loyal Unity. Can 
this be done by striking down men who are ardent 
for liberty? Is it wise, especially when asking 
for 300,000 men, te put dishonor upon an able gen- 
eral, who has the power more than any man in 
the land of calling out the young men; and who 
has just acquitted himself with signal ability 
under peculiar difficulties? The want of confi- 
dence in favored commanders, and the persecution 
of those whom the people honor, will tend to 


_ division and lukewarmness. 


The Government and the Loyal States have a 
common interest in thorough and hearty Usion, 
holding them tegether in a concord which can ‘be 
broken by no violence, sapped by no sneaking con- 
spirators, and picked by no political burglars, that 
now, with false keys of patriotism, are attempting 
to gain entrance to the Government. 





IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue growing number of serious, thoughtful 
persons who remain unconnected with any church, 
has been a matter of common observation. Chris- 
tian pastors notice and regret it. The slightest 
cause, the most superficial excuse, is often sufficient 
to keep one who is sincerely endeavoring to live a 
Christian life from publicly acknowledging his 
faith, or uniting himself with the company of 
Christ’s disciples. This may be in part a result 
of the Protestant reaction against the uncom- 
promising and iron exclusiveness of Rome. Men 
have become disgusted with the idea that a 
mere connection with the church, however accom- 
plished, could convey all the spiritual and immortal 
blessings one has need of, and with the claim that 
has been set up, “Ours is the only true church; 
all others are false; salvation, life, holiness, 
God’s favor, heaven, can be attained only by 
joining us; if you belong to any other so-called 
church, no matter how good, how faithful, or Christ- 
like you may be, it is all in vain; Ged has prom- 
ised and covenanted no mercy to any human being 
outside of our church.” This claim is not only 
so absurd in itself, but is proved by observation to 
be so palpably false, that men may conclude it 
to be an injury and not an advantage to be members 
of the church, if they must adopt such narrow and 
uncharitable views, or if they must believe that a 
man’s favor with God was determined by position 
rather than by character. And in the reaction 
from these exclusive and priestly claims, multi- 
tudes are asking, “ Of what use to me is member- 
ship in the church? Can I not be as good a 
Christian ? Can I not believe in Christ as heartily 
and serve him as tiuly and do good to men as 
well outside as within the church ?” 

To answer these inquiries, it is important 
to point out the direction in which the 
advantages of church-membership may be 
found. We must discard altogether the Popish 
theory; we must not imagine that priests or 
institutions can work out a man’s salvation for 
him. The church is not an insurance office for 
the life of men’s souls, where they can pay the 
premium and be sure of the dividend. It is nota 
vehicle that carries to heaven, as a matter of 
course, all who enter it. The terms of salvation, 
the conditions of life, are the same for church- 
members as for others—repentance, faith, practieal 
righteousness. To them it was that Christ said, 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” It isas necessary for them as 
for others to be in sympathy with heaven, to be 
living the life of heaven here, if they would go to 
heaven at last. The Gospel never allows those 
who profess to be disciples of Christ to be more 
careless than others of any moral obligations, and 
stil retain a hope of acceptance with God: The 
church is rather to be considered as @ schoo! ‘for | 
eternal life, into which men may freely come 
untanght and undisciplined, simply repending in. 
the call of Christ to come unte him and take hi 
yoke upon them; in which the true and earnest 
scholar shall find rest to his soul, but where—as | 
in all-other schoolse—waywat and felly may 
lose all the benefits of the training, and remain 
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no better fitted for life than when they came, 


responsibility. The very idea of being in 
connection with the sew, Aan ot din 
and personal relations with ‘ a 
rf “and attachment toward him; of 
taking solemn vows of obedience, and entering 
into a covenant with Christ and his friends, will, 
by the laws of the human mind, increase one’s sense 
of responsibility. It will generate the feeling that 
he must not do as others who are in no such rela- 
tions and have made no such promises; that not 
only the honor of the chureh and of Christ, but 
his own honor as 8 true and loyal man, require of 
him increased and peculiar cireumspection and 
care. The knowledge that more is expected from 
him in consequence of his church-membership, 
puts a salutary pressure upon his conscience. 
But here comes a question of fact. Is there in 
church-members any such higher sense of respon- 
sibility? Does their life show it? Men talk 
much of the incensistencies and faults of ehurch- 
members ; they point them out; they ridicule 
them ; and if all Christian imperfections are not 
revealed, it is not for wantof keen eyes to perceive, 
or of ready speech te proclaim them. Why do 
they talk of these things—why should any evil 
deed be a greater reproach to a church-member 
than to another—except that he is regarded as 
acknowledging a higher responsibility, and is ex- 
pected to abstain from many things which others 
do without reproach? Admitting all that is said 
—all the truth and all the gossip about the faults 
of Christian people—is it not still a fact that the 
chureh is actually and visibly living under this 
higher sense of responsibility? Go into any com- 
munity and compare the church, not with its own 
perfect standard, but with others; compare any 
church with the congregation associated with it; 
and we do not hesitate to say that the church, imper- 
fect and sadly blemished and wayward as it is, will 
bear the contrast, and prove itself to have a higher 
sense of moral obligation, and to be under a more 
effective pressure of responsibility to God. 

We may notice, too, the experience of those who 
have undertaken to live a Christian life outside 
the church. It is just here they most commonly 
fail—the sense of responsibility is weak; they 
allow themselves in evils because they are not 
known as Christians and have not put on the obli- 
gations of the church. Often they shrink froma 
union with the church because of the increased 
responsibility it will bring. And this sad experi- 
ence—the waning and dying out of Christian faith 
and carefulness—proves that this pressure of cove- 
nant obligations and openly confessed accounta- 
bility was the very thing they needed. Noman 
in this world, with heart apt to go astray, and in- 
genious in finding excuses for its errors, can afford 
to lose this benefit of membership in the church. 
You cannot serve Christ as well, you cannot be as 
good a Christian, with no eyes to watch and no 
promises to bind you. 

We might allude to the advantage of sharing in 
the mutual help and sympathy that prevail among 
members of the church. Imperfect as these are, 
they are yet a reality, and among the best and 
purest things on earth. Simply to know that such 
sympathy exists—though not a word of it be spoken 
—is a balm and eomfort unspeakable to the wounded 
spirit. To know that one is remembered in the 
prayers of those who are joined with him in the 
bonds of a common faith, and that he is regarded 
with special kindness because of some sorrow 
which has fallen upon him—how much the soul 
of man sometimes longs for this, and how painful 
the solitude of those who have no part in it! 
There are persons in all our congregations to 
whom we would commend these thoughts. There are 
many whose hearts and sympathies, we are sure, 
are with us; and we want them openly and avow- 
‘edly to take a part with us in the responsibilities 
and advantages of the church. We ask-them to 
consider whether they are not bound in honor to 
give their strength and influence to the cause of 
the Redeemer, whom they are endeavoring in secret 
to serve and trust; and whether they are not 
suffering a loss they can ill afford, in character and 
wbefulness, while they remain outside the company 
of his disciples. 

It may be there are some needless barriers in 
the way of admission to our churches. If some of 
the fences that in former days were thought to be 
useful in keeping bad men out of the ehurch are 
now found to exclude those who ought to come in 
—by all means letthem beremoved. Thereis not 
much authority in the New Testament for building 
such fences. Itis doubtful whether poor Christian 
would have ventured into the House Beautiful, if 
Watchful, the porter, had not cried out to him that 
the lions were chained. Let us not keep any lions 
at the church doors to frighten good men away ; 
but aim to make the church of Christ—as it should 
be—the home and gathering of all whose sym- 
pathies are with him—of all who are seeking, with 
honest purpose and earnest heart, to establish his 
kingdom in their own life and in the world. 





THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


Tue interest of the United States in the stability 
and prosperity of the Spanish republics on this 
continent has never been adequately regarded. 
The early recognition of their independence, after 
they threw off the yoke of Spain, was generous and 
cordial,—under the lead of Henry Clay, whose 
name will contest, on the page of impartial history, 
with George Canning of England, the claim for the 
honor of having given the first visible nationality 
to those struggling colonies. Shortly afterwards, 
the American Bible Society, with a wise and 
prescient philanthropy, sent Mr. John C. Brigham, 
now the venerable Secretary of the Society, as 
their Commissioner, to traverse the whole circuit of 
those nascent nations of freemen, from Rio de 
Janeiro to Buenos Ayres, across the Andes to 
Chile, and up the Pacific coast and clear through 
Mexico, bearing the sympathies of our Protestant 
love for freedom and independence, and proffering 
to them our open Bible as the only sure palladium 
of republican liberty. He was received with 
great respect and kindness, and came home with 
the encouraging belief that a continuance of faith- 
ful and liberal endeavors would not fail to secure 
the free circulation of the Scriptures in nearly all 
the countries which he traversed. Had not the 
Government of our country changed its character, 
and ceased to be in full sympathy with republican 
liberty, we have no doubt great results would have 
followed. 

But in the meantime, the evil genius of our 
institutions, the spirit of slaveholding, had grasped 
thecontrol of our Governmentin allits branches, and 
spread everywhere an evil influence, of which we 
have not yet learned the extent, and from which 
we have only just now begun to deliver ourselves. 
The well-meant Conference of Panama, from which 
these young republics hoped to reap so many ben- 
efits, was contemptuously rejected by our Congress, 
solely through the fear that our system of slavery 
might somehow receive injury, or at least would 
fail to strengthen itself by the Conference. And 
from that day onward, most of the diplomatic ap- 
pointments by successive i | Were 
either made in direct subserviency to the slave- 
holding interest, or were the rewards of personal 
or political service rendered to the managers of that 
interest. It would be invidious, and of little use, to 
— into details of specification under this general 
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desire to strengthen the bands of honorable amity, 
or to sid in consolidating a free and beneficent 
government, or in elevating and blessing the people. 
We greatly fear that but few of the appointments 


and that most of them have been either re- 
wards for political party services or fruits of 
personal favor. One of them acknowledged toa gen- 
tleman in this city, as he was about embarking for 
his post, that he knew nothing at all of the country 
to which he was going, but was appointed as an 
act of friendship, for the recovery of his health. 
We have heard another charged with undisguised 
secession sympathies. But we will not proceed. 
Our present object is of more pressing importance 
at this moment. 

Having examined with care the volume of above 
four hundred pages of documents recently trans- 
mitted by the President of the United States to Con- 
grees, embodying the correspondence of the Secre- 
tary of State with Mexico, and all other matters 
connected therewith deemed proper for publication, 
up to the 14th of April last, we are fully gratified 
with the tone and contents of Mr. Seward’s instruc- 
tions to Mr. Corwin, our minister to Mexico. Itis 
frank, generous to Mexico, faithful to the interests 
of our own country, clear in its statements of prin- 
ciple, discriminating as to the relative importance 
of things, and just in its judgments on all the points 
presented. We wish it could be widely read 
by our citizens and by foreign governments and 
people in Europe and America, as an exposition of 
the mind and intentions of the United States. as to 
our relations with a neighboring republic. At 
present, we cannot make room for even a 
brief analysis of its contents, so as to do any 
justice to its merits. Of all the able docu- 
ments which Mr. Seward'’s pen has produced, 
we know of nothing that will do him more credi: 
in future history. If such sentiments had actu- 
ated our Government in past years, and controlled 
our intercourse with the Spanish-American repub- 
lics,—as they would have dorte but for the power 
of slavery,—the present day would have witnessed 
an immense advance in freedom, order, and pros- 
perity in all those countries, instead of the existing 
confusion, decay, and misery now prevailing 
among them. And we cannot but think that it 
would have been much better than it is, both with 
us and with Mexico, had both the spirit and the 
letter of these ingtructions been more carefully 
followed by our representative to that Government. 

Mr. Corwin was instructed that the interests of 
Mexico and of the United States are mutual, and 
require the preservation of complete integrity and 
independence of each republic, and that the ulti- 
mate triumph of the republican system of govern- 
ment hangs upon their success against the antago- 
nistical elements which have been created by other 
institutions. He was therefore to express the most 
generous sympathies of the Government and people 
of the United States, and an earnest desire to give 
stability and harmony to the Government and 
people of Mexico, disclaiming any wish or will- 
ingness to have either any portion or the whole of 
that country transferred to ourselves. He was 
told that the President intended to defer the pre- 
sentation of all the accumulated claims of Arfterican 
citizens for redress of grievances “until the in- 
“coming Administration in Mexice shall have 
“had time, if possible, to cement its authority and 
“reduce the yet disturbed elements of society to 
“order and harmony.” He was also cautioned 
against any schemes Of European nations to estab- 
lish a protectorate in Mexico, as well as the plots 
of “a discontented part of our own people” to 
conquer or dismember Mexico in the interest of 
“the newly projected confederacy.” . 

Mr. Corwin’s first brief letter frem the city of 
Mexico is dated May 29, 1861. 
June he writes a sad account of the condition of 
affairs in Mexico, from reactionary plots and the 
pressure of the English and French Governments for 
payment of the debts due their subjects respectively. 
“England presses her, and claims from her the 
“ scanty resources at her command, to pay the inter- 
“ est on a debt of about $62,000,000 due to British 
“subjects. France urges with equal pertinacity the 
“ claims of French subjects, into whose hands bonds 
“issued by the Zuloaga and Miramon Governments, 
“to the amount of some fifty millions, have fallen.” 
These latter bonds had been sold by the usurpers 
at prices varying from five to one-half of one per 
cent., and payment was demanded in full by 
France—an injustice so outrageous as to warrant 
the supposition that the demand is put forth by the 
French Government purely as a pretext for the 
invasion already determined on; as it is highly 
probable that the invasion itself is nothing more 
than a feint, to cover for the moment the transfer 
of large military and naval forees to this side of 
the Atlantic, having ulterior referenve to the pos- 
sibility of intervention in the affairs of the United 
States. 

Be that as it may, we find Mr. Corwin plunging 
at once into the sea of confusion caused by these 
outrageous demands, and begging permission to 
negotiate a treaty, stipulating a subsidy of five to 
ten millions from the United States, to enable 
Mexico to save itself from subjugation—the équiv- 
alent to be either the cession of territory or a modi- 
fication of the Mexican tariff in our favor. On 
the 29th of July he expresses increased apprehen- 
sion in regard to the invasion of Mexico by France 
and England, which, he intimates, could be avert- 
ed, “if the interest of the debt due to English 
“bondholders could be secured for five years” —the 
debt being sixty-two millions at 3 percent. ; Mexico 
to give a lien upon her public lands and minerals 
in her four northern provinces for the repayment, 
which, Mr. C. says,“ w@mld probably end in the 
“cession of the sovereignty te us.” And this 
although he had been instructed that the President 
was specially desirous to maintain the integrity of 
the territory of Mexico, and deprecated any dis- 
memberment. The President, however, did yield 
so far to importunity as to consent, Sept. 2, to this 
last proposition, for the sake of preserving the 
status of Mexico as an independent nation ; and 
Mr. Seward, by letter of September 2, 1861, author- 
izes Mr. Gorwin to conclude such a treaty, 
subject of course to the approval of the Senate. 
That is, the United States would assume for five 
years the payment of 3 per cent. interest on sixty- 
two millions of dollars, “conditional upon the 
“attainment of consent on the part of the British 
“and French Governments to forbear from action 
“against Mexico” for failure ef payment, so long as 
the interest should thus be paid. This is the last 
we hear of this interest guaranty, except in a letter 
of Mr. Seward, Feb. 15, 1862, instructing Mr. 
Corwin, in any project of a treaty he might frame, 
‘to confine the aid promised by us to the guaranty 
of interest, and to secure by it the release of Mexico 
from “all her complications with the allies now 
“making war upon her.” And even this scheme 
was fully set aside by a vote of the Senate, Feb. 

} 25, 1862, expressing the opinion “ that it is not ad- 
“visable to negotiate a treaty that will require the 
“ United States to assume any portion of the debt of 
“Mexico.” The truth is, the President was misled 
by the blunder of his embassador, in ever suppos- 
ing that the relief of Mexico would be secured by 
the mols paper. the interest on sixty-two 
millions ¢ 8 : lie Ww 44 
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and in the face of his instraptions and of the peremp- 
tory resolution of the Senate, he negotiates. He 
has even gone so far as to conclude a treaty on this 
condemned basis, which stipulates a loan from the 
United States to Mexico of eleven millions of dol- 
lays! Amd the President has so far yielded to im- 
portunity, as to submit such a treaty to the Senate 
for its approval, instead of simply rejecting it as an 
unauthorized act of his embessador. We cannot 
believe that intelligent senators will vote to give 
effect to this treaty. The people of this country 
have a general belief that of the ten millions which 
we paid to Mexico for the Arizona territory, only a 
small part was grounded on the value of the pur- 
chase, and only a small part ever reached the Mex- 
ican treasury. Nor is it supposed that Mezican 
negotiators and senators alone shared in the divis- 
ion of the plunder. It is also extensively believed 
that Mr. Corwin, while he was a senator, accepted 
the promise of a large per-centage of the famous 
Gardiner claim, for his services in procuring the 
recognition and payment of what was afterwards 
proved to be an enormous swindle. 

The victory of Puebla, preceded as it was by 
an unprecedented union and rallying of the people, 
shows that the best thing to be done for Mexico is 
to let her alone. Give her kind words, and utter 
earnest and indignant remonstrances to the parties 
engaged in soinfamous an invasion of her soil. 
Also, send her any aid or encouragement that can be 
made available for promoting the advancement of 
education, the elevation of her people, and the im- 
prevement of her condition, by mails, railroads, 
agriculture, manufactures,and commerce. Butfor 
the rest, she must learn to take care of herself, to 
help herself when she can, and to bear what she 
cannot help as she best can. There is no other 
deliverance. She will do the best under such a 
government as she can support, and her govern- 
ment will do better now that has to depend solely 
on the people for support, having no longer credit 
to borrow, and no more church property to seques- 
ter. Ifthe European powers will invade her, there 
is no earthly power to hinder, and she must let 
them try it on—resist when she can, and retreat 
when she must, and then let cost, and hunger, 
and the vomito, and TIME work out her deliver- 
ance. In this way, Mexico will learn how to be- 
come prosperous and great. 

There are several other important points in re- 
gard to which we had intended to notice the excel- 
lence of the instructions given to our diplomatic re- 
presentative in Mexico, and the unfortunate results 
of a departure from them by him. Also to ask for 
some explanation in regard to his participating in the 
treaty which Sir Charles Wyke, the British embas- 
sador, negotiated with the Mexican Government in 
November last, and which the Senate of Mexico 
“rejected by a vote of almost two to one,” and 
whether that rejection now appears to be as “ob- 
vious folly” as Mr. Corwin then pronounced it. 
But we have no more space, except to say that we 
are not without concern for the virtue of some of 
our senators, when we consider what a great in- 
crease of value the ratification of the Corwin treaty 
will give to a hundred millions of Mexican bonds. 
We remember the influence of Texas bonds in 
1845! But if no other considerations avail, we 
beg the Senate to remember that the ratification of 
this treaty, now that England and France are 
waging war against Mexico, will make us so fara 
party as to furnish the very pretext which is want- 
ed for the threatened intervention in favor of the 
South. And then we shall know the real object 
of the Mexican embroilment. Is it wise for us to 
purchase such a wolf by giving eleven millions to 
harpy speculators ? 





LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 


Perwsxiu., July 1. 

Tuere seems to be great difference in the sensi- 
bility of men to the weather. Some have no other 
impressions than that the weather is favorable, or 
is not, for working. All the endless variations of 
the heavens, and aspects of earth, resulting from 
thermal and hygrometric conditions, seem lost 
upon them. Overhead may go, all day long, the 
silent clouds that fade and come again ; that try 
every shape, and can be confined to none; that 
sink back into the invisible, or emerge into visible 
forms, as if they played at will with solemn caprice 
between the material and the spirit world. But I 
cannot shake off the feeling that the moods of each 
day mean something. I cannot help feeling, when the 
day is low-browed—the gray and seamless clouds 
lie near the earth—as if the curtain were dropped, 
while behind are going on mysteries of preparation. 
We are shut out. We are told plainly, Ye are but 
men, and on the earth,and may not be admitted 
to-day into the Great Ether. Compassionate to- 
morrow comes. We wake, and go forth to find 
that the Royal Court is thrown open to us. 
Around and over us is thrown the great dome. 
Our eyes cannot sound the depths. The light is 
almost strange, as if pearly color, or carmine and 
azure, had been reflected into it from the ineffable 
glory of the heaven beyond. 

Who knows how near we are to the range of 
spiritual beings? Who knows whether we are 
not moving right through their midst? May not 
these strange and subtle influences which make 
some days seem as if the earth were one great flower 
and the air its blossom, be of God, or of his spiritual 
host? Let those laugh at the fancy who never 
have such feelings; and those thank God, who 
enables them to make a lens of vapor and air, 
through which to behold more than earthly 
qualities. F 

As I write, the birds are holding forth in musical 
babble, the children are chirping about, and vari- 
ous sounds of labor are giving bass to these lighter 
sounds. There goes Mr. Turner, on his mowing- 
machine, riding like a prince in his chariot. It is 
one of Allen’s best, and good enough. Two great 
white horses walk off with it. Rode like a prince, 
didI say? Whynot? Every blade of grass bows 
down t6 him as he comes. The daisies fall before 
him. Red-top, timothy, blue grass, red clover, 
coreopsis, and other chance weeds, make obeisance 
to him, as round and round the lot he rides in 
state, king of grass and grain! It is a strange vic- 
tory over the meadow that is wrought out by 
mowing-machines! The poetry of the mower is 
alldashed. The musical whetting of his scythe is 
over. He is turned off into corners where the 
machine cannot go, and whacks up the tangled and 
lodged spots. Once, haying-time was the agony of 
the year. The farmer was held at the merey of 
men and weather. Now, what eares he for men? 
His machine epitomizes ten men at the wages of 
one and a pair of horses. He holds ten acres in 
the palm of his hand. 

I follow with quick steps the rattling, clattering 
machine. The long scissors-knife is hidden in the 
grass. The swath is cut apparently without an 
instrument. The grass rolls over toward the 
machine as if it were a fluid, and followed the wake 
of the machine as waves roll astern of steam-boats. 
The air is cool and bright. The grass is wet with 
yesterday's rain and night dew. It sparkles with 
million drops of water winking at the sun. I like 
labor! Haying, especially, is very pleasant! It | 
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does nottire me to walk on this smooth-cut path, | 
to see that villainous stalk of dock and that.cld | 
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why were they not put on the gladiolus, of the 
larkspur, or on come flowet of much glory, | 


whose hold on life we anxiously watch and nurse! 


What tough roots évil has in this world, while 
goodness can be made to hold on to the soil! 

Here is a Mrs. who has sailed around 
me for the last ten minutes, alighting on the 
ground, with nervous tilting of tail and half flatter 
of wings. Now.she springs into the air, and sails 
to yonder epple-tree.. Her black and white draped 
husband sits waiting for her. There is evidently 
a nest hidden in this grass, and younglings! Poor 


thing, your wiles and arts are now all against you. 
You would draw me @ from the right spot, 


when you should show it tome. I would protect 
it. A stake and a little grove of grass should re- 
main to hide your young till they can fly. But, 
now, I eannot imagine where the little brood hides, 
and all your running and flying, and jumping from 
one blade of grass to another, and trillings and ex- 
clamations, serve only to make the doom inevitable ! 
See the inexorable machine is coming! It spares 
nothing. Tell me, is the nest along the edge? It 
will shear a yard's depth close. Fool! to sit on 
that twig singing “ pitt-ee,” “pitt-ee!” I know it 
is a pity, but it can’t be helped, if you will not 
showme! You think I have a prejudice against 
your husband because he wears a black coat! 
None in the world! It is because he changes his 
coat that | blame him! Here he comes to the 
North, in May, with a black coat. faced with 
white, a great friend of both races, and famous in 
his public prelections. To hear him discourse 
you would think him a very enthusiast for liberty ! 
He sings on the wing. Few birds do that. That 
may be called improvisation. He cannot hold his 
peace. Out of the abundance of his heart he 
singeth, and can lose no time. 

And yet, no sooner has he reared his little family 
of bobolinks, amid Northern institutions, than off 
he goes to the rice swamps of Carolina, and the 
reeds and fens of the Southwest, and changes his 
coat—not a feather of black left, but a russet 
brown—changes his voice, and his very name—and, 
as a sober rice-bird, conforms to the society of 
Southern latitudes. Where are all your high-flown 
speeches now?—for shame on you! But, my 
dear Mrs. Bobolink, I don’t blame you. You stick 
to your colors, North and South. I believe that 
you are a dutiful, faithful, and affectionate wife, 
and I would take hold and help you out of this 
danger, and all the little future turncoats in your 
nest, if you will stop your deluding ways, and come 
right to the point. For the last time, I ask you, 
where are they ? 

It is too late! Even while I was expostulating 
with you, the blade had cut sheer across the nest, 
and left you desolate. You know it,I see. Your 
flutter is stopped. You are mute. I am sorry for 
you. 

But you are not alone in your misery. Just so 
are we poor wretches cut down every day by in- 
exorable laws that come driving right along over 
hidden nests. The great globe itself is but a huge 
rolling machine that shears off to the very root 
myriads of plans and hopes. Time carries an un- 
whetted beam of knives, that seem never to grow 
dull by shearing all things. Men and cities and 
nations and generations go down before it, and 
there is no escape. And did you expect, O poor 
birdie, to escape? Men have no advantage over 
you. They, too, are made desolate as in a moment. 
Nay ; you will forget your trouble by to-morrow. 
Your troubles are for only aday. One sleep will 
brood on you, and you will be well. Alas! men’s 
sorrows will not cure so easily. Time cures some. 
Some it nourishes and increases. There is but one 
hospital, in which all get well. It is the grave. 
All are healed there of whatsoever ill they had. 





THE REBEL EQUIVALENT FOR EURO- 
PEAN RECOGNITION. 


Tue new work by Count Gasparin, “ America in 
“the Presence of Europe,” abounds in passages of 
the profoundest interest, sowing at once a remark- 
able extent and accuracy of information, a philo- 
sophical understanding of the nature of our institu- 
tions and the characteristics of our people, and a 
clear insight into the motives and policy of the 
rebels and the cause and cure ofthe rebellion. In 
addition to the account given by our excellent 
Continental Correspondent, we have had translated 
for our columns a few paragraphs which we sub- 
join, showing the true estimate to be put upon the 
equivalents which the rebel negotiators offer as an 
inducement to procure, what they are surely 
perishing for the want of, a recognition of their 
independence by the Great Powers of Europe: 


“As to the Abolitioa which is promised, as a 
condition of the recognition of the South, this is 
what I have to say of it: I rejoice that the awaken- 
ing of opinion in Europe caused by the affair of the 
Trent, has put the advocates of the South under 
the necessity of thus changing their programme. 
Before, they did not give themselves so much 
trouble. They were satisfied with declaring, in 
general terms, that se ion would be more 
favorable than the Union to this great cause of 
humanity, whose triumph, it is well understood, 
the world earnestly desires. Now, they take a long 
step in advance ; they appear to announce, in the 
name of Mr. Jefferson Davis, that he is ready to 
grant, in exchange for recognition, a promise of 
emancipation. Mr. Jefferson Davis, I am satisfied, 
will never haggle for the conditions of recognition. 
To be recognized—that is the great thing. After- 
wards—we shall see. Pratl aw Se erat bee . 

“But it is said that Mr. Jefferson Davis will 
make very definite promises. Let us see what they 
are. He will engage not to reclaim the slaves that 
have taken refuge in the North. There is no diffi- 
culty in believing this, for the reclamation would 
be sufficiently ill received—would be of no use. 
He will engage to allow the co-existence of 
free ‘labor. Doubtless : first, because it ex- 
ists already to a cermin extent; and also, 
because it will be the only means of 
replacing the slave labor, which will go further 
South. He will engage to proclaim progressive or 
gradual emancipation ; awaiting certain delays 
which the difficulties of the situation justify. Here 
I begin to doubt. What will this gradual emanci- 
pation be? Will it not consist in the suppression 
of certain abominations now sanctified by the laws 
of the South, and which wound too severely the 
conscience of the whole world? No, they say. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis engages to obtain the liberty 


of the children that shall be born! I shall waitto 
see it, before I believe it. * * * To promise 


and to perform are two things. If the only object 
is to secure, by a great apparent concession, the 
recognition, for the want of which they must 

rish, the diplomatic abolition of slavery will per- 

aps hal pony That depends on the distress of 
the South ; and its inability to sustain its rebellion 
without this moral assistance of Europe, which 
seems destined to bring material aid in its train. 
Suppers thes, wt Mr. Jefferson Davis promises 
to obtain abolition. To ise to obtain—what 
is it in reality? It is to promise that theré shall 
be presented to the Congress at Richmond a bill 
overturning, from top to bottom, the social constitu- 
tion of the South! Now, one REST chtatend 
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right you have decided for it that which it alone 
was competent. te deci fact, it would cer- 
tainly come “that. ‘long as Mr. Jefferson 


the states of the South, and ratified by state conven- 
tions, his promise to obtain will signify absolutely 


All this is so transparent, and is so fercibly put, 
that we should feel quite sure of its being effectual 
in preventing European recognition. But, on the 
other hand, it is all so obvious that we cannot 
believe the statesmen of France and England to be 
blind to the real state of the case.. These men are 
working for a foregone conclusion, whish is, that 
their class interest requires the recognition of the 
South, in order to divide and weaken this Great 
Republic, whose growth and power and principles 
they dread above all earthly things. But they 
dare not directly face the honest hatred of slavery 
which prevails among their own people ; and hence 
Mr. Jefferson Davis gets up his deceptive prom- 
ises, to be used by his European patrons in blind- 
ing the eyes and quieting the clamors of the body 
of the people in Europe, until the great Act of 
Recognition can be consummated. That deed 
once done, the thin vail of hypocrisy will be no 
Jonger needed, and the people of France and Eng- 
land will find themselves in for it, both with blood 
and treasure, to maintain the Confederacy in its 
independence to the bitter end, for the sole purpose 
of perpetuating the power of the dominant class in 
Europe. Perhaps the people of those countries 
will be willing to carry out the scheme to the 
end. And perhaps the crowns prospective of 
Albert Edward and Eugene Napoleon might find 
their value lessened before the conflict thus pro- 
voked shall see its end. 





Tue New Constitution i ILuinois.—It is gen- 
erally understood, and has been so represented in 
the newspapers, that the ®wo anti-negro proposi- 
tions, which were carried by strong majorities in 
the state of Illinois, in the late vote on the new 
constitution, have thereby become authoritative as 
amendments of the old constitution, while the new 
constitution has been rejected as a whole. We 
are glad to learn, on what appears to be good 
grounds, that these wicked clauses were only pre- 
sented in the form of separate clauses of the new 
constitution, and that they lack the technical 
words which are necessary to give them force as 
amendments of the old. Consequently, the new 
constitution having itself been rejected by the 
people, the cruel clauses fall with it, and are of no 
force whatever, except as historical proofs of the 
existence of cruel prejudice among the people of 
Illinois in the year 1862. So a respectable clergy- 
man writes, June 25, to his friend in this city: 

“Owing to a failure on the part of the conven- 
tion to order these clauses to be presented as dis- 
tinct amendments to the old constitution, they have 
fallen with the new constitution. So our state 
authorities have decided. For this the Lord be 
praised. That the convention did intend the 
clauses as amendments to the old, if the new failed, 
there is not a doubt. Hence the cunning trick to 
secure their adoption. They supposed that a ma- 
jority, however small, would suffice for their pur- 
pose. By a legal technicality they have signally 
failed. Do we not see the handof Providence in 
their defeat ? A. ES” 


The “trick” by which this iniquity was intend- 
ed to be effected, is thus described in a previous 
letter: Three clauses were proposed to be voted 
upon separately, and ballots furnished accordingly, 
Viz. : 

1. For or against negroes’ suffrage or holding 
office. : 

2. For or against the exclusion of negroes from 
coming into the state. 

3. For or against laws for excluding negroes 
from coming in, and from exercising the right of 
suffrage or holding office. 

Multitudes who would not forbid negroes 
coming into the state, are not yet prepared to vote 
for negro suffrage. They would suppose them- 
selves to be expressing their intentions by erasing 
“ for” in the first proposition, and “ against” in the 
other; and having thus accomplished their object, 
would simply strike out the whole of the third; 
while the knowing ones, who were in the plot, 
would all vote “For” in the third. By the adroit 
reversal of the propositions in 1 and 2, multitudes 
were inadvertently caught into voting the contrary 
oftheir intentions in regard to the second,—voting 
“ for” the “exclusion” of negroes, while they sup- 
posed themselves voting favorably to them so far 
as the privilege of coming into the state. The 
adroitness of the trick could only be equaled by its 
inhumanity, and both indicate an ingenuity and 
depravity not usual among humans. The greater 
satisfaction at the frustration of the plot. 





Mr. Cuyier’s Assence.—Our contributor, Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, sailed on Wednesday for 
Europe, to be absent about two months. When 
on the point of departing, his congregation gener- 
ously dropped into his handsa purse of six hundred 
dollars. Our readers will be glad to know that 
they are to hear from him while abread. 





Anotuer Errorr ror Corron.—The London 
Patriot, the principal organ of the English Inde- 
pendents, still insists, June 12, that President Lin- 
coln and his advisers, by this time, “must be 
“looking forward to something short of absolute 
“and unconditional submission of the South, as the 
“ eondition of the consideration of the terms of 
“ peace ;” and “if they still believe they can crush 
“the Rebellion and restore the Union within ea 
“limited period by force of arms, then alas for 
“ America, alas for England! What has been 
“already suffered is but the faint prelude of what 
“has yet to be endured.” And a correspondent of 
the same paper, in view of the disastrous conse- 
quences to Europe from our civil war, suggests a 
new method of putting an end to the strife: 

“May it not be neped Got, S a united, earnest 
remonstrance from all the religious bodies in Eng- 
land were drawn up in respectful terms, and con- 
veyed to them by a deputation that might command 


their and confidence, it t, by God’s 
blessing, have a gracious effect the American 
people both in the North and in the South ?” 


We suggest that it be tried upon the rebels first ; 
and if they stop fighting and return to their alle- 
giance, the war is at an end instantly. 





Army SHors wort CompLamine Asour.—We 
have seen a private letter from an officer in the 
army—a gentleman not given to complaining— 
stating that in his regiment the men had been fur- 
nished with “shoes which, put on new ‘in the 
“morning, have been worn through on the bottom 
“by the next night, when on a march.” We sub- 
mit that, making all due allowances for common- 
place cheating, this instance is @ little too bad to 
be pati borne. The men were ¢ 

+R ve wari $1 940 i Thus the private bolder, 

0 


receiving thirteen dollars a month, must a 
dollar a day for shoe-leather ! a 





News Wanrtep ror Evrope.—aA reader of The 
Independent, who has just set sail for Europe, sends 
us @ note concerning his paper, and adds : 
“Forward me speedy news, as follows: 
Richmond—ours.... 








Davi net. bring. me Billacfee,thediberty of 
child: ag pine yy (a each of 
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OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDE 
- Wasumeoron, D: C., June 30, 18 
To tax Eprrons or Tax ENT: 

One cannot always choose his subject to 
upon—cannot always centemplate the pie 
andthe beautifal. In this letter, before sayin 
‘word respecting anything else, | must “vent 
(that is the word) some of the atrocities conx 

vith the jail of the District of Columbia. 

“ The Senate Committee of the District h 
made a report upon the subject, and some < 
facts developed are so startling and atrocie 
they should be brought before the people 
free states. The Committee first examined 
Davsll, one of the late officers of the jail in 
tion: He testified thatthe Marshal of the Di 
Ward H. Lamon, has the general superinten 
of the jail, but that he appoints a superinte: 
who has particular charge of the jail. This 
name is John H. Wise, and hehas been a not 
slave-catcher for many years in this vicinity. 
pay of the superintendent is three dollars pe: 
Duvall’s testimony was that the prisoners a) 
twice a day—in the morning with corn br 
Potomac herring, or a small mackerel, and a 
coffee sweetened with molasses. The corn | 
cut into eight pieces, and one piece is given to 
prisoner. At the second meal a half-pound ¢ 
con is usually given, and no vegetables. D 
thinks the entire cost per diem of the food of 
prisoner will average eleven cents. The la 
lows the Marshal twenty-one cents, and this v 
leave him a profit of ten cents per day on the | 
of each prisoner. Duvall testifies that a 
number of the prisoners, when he was conn 
with the jail, were fugitive slaves; at one 
“nearly sixty.” He also testifies respectin 
horrible punishment called “cobbing.” An¢ 
let me quote from the sworn evidence. 


“* Question: Dpon whom have such punishments been ir 
and for what offense ? 

“* Answer : I do not know that I shall be able to recoil 
names of all the persons punished, but I mention the name 
William Plummer, under sentence to the penitentiary, to 
day, and indeed did go on that day. The offense was tha 
of .the prison had been left by an officer of the prison + 
ought not to have been left, and the prisoner got hold of 
threw it into a xight-tab, for which he was severely ‘ 
I did not witness that; it happened in the month of J 
One Anthony Simmes, a free negro, was severely cob 
offense was, he had been employed in the kitchen, and he ¥ 
the street, as those employed in the kitchen are allowed t 
refused or neglected to come back. One Bill Adams, a fr: 
under sentence for petit larceny, or something of that k 
severely ‘cobvbed.’ I counted about thirty-three ver; 
lashes. He was employed in the kitchen, and his offi 










going into the street and not returning There were thr 
whipped very severely in the early part of this month. 
Abraham Taylor, a slave, who was afterwards carried 
more by Mr. Wise. He belongs to a man said to be a ve: 
secessionist, living in the county of Charles, Maryland. 
ter’s name was Chapman, though his master never ca 
hint. He was taken out of jail the latter part of Janua 
first of February, to avoid his release under Secretary 
order, and was recommitted for thirty days more to e: 
master to come forward, identify him, and prove himse): 
man, which he never did. Mr. Wise was instructed by 
Marshal Phillips to take him out of jail and recommit ! 
was committed by Squire Walter. He attempted to esc 
was for this put in the dungeon, and afterwards sent to B 
after being ‘cobbed.’ There are ether cases, which I « 
member very distinctly. 

‘Question : Describe, if you please, this process of ‘ co 

“ Answer: Thesubjectis taken and stripped naked, his 
gometimes, not always, put in irons or shackles. He ist 
across a barrel on his stomach, and the blows are struc’ 
board paddle four or five inches wide, upon his naked bu 
hams. I have known as many as thirty odd blows adn 
at one time, with the whole strength of the person infli 
punishment. The superintendent sometimes inflicts th: 
ment, or some one of his deputies who may choose to 
there being no law for it, they are not compelled to act. 


Here is an important question and answe 


** Question. How are the prisoners classified as 
offenses alleged against them, age, and sex.” 

“Answer In the debtor portion of the jail there is r 
tion as to color. In this portion are confined thieves, 1 

raons charged with small offenses, fugitives from : 
fiber, and ‘gentlemen’ who have been guilty of some 

% and whom the Marshal does not like to put in wit 

sradged with grave offenses. There is no distinction 
in any portion of the prison, Small boys are confined 
goné charged with murder. In the female pari of | 
there is no distinction as to crime, color, or age.” 


The feeling of the jail officers toward t 
lanthropists who have visited the jail du 
past year is indicated by the subjoined bi 
timony ; 

“Question by Senator Grimes: Were you preser 
visited the jail at the early part of this session in com 
Pr. Channing and some ladies? 

* Answer. I was present. 

‘Question. Did you hear any remarks made by t! 
Marshal Phillips, in regard to our visit; and if so, 
what were the remarks made? ¥ 

“Answer. The Deputy-Marshal was at the jail | 
afternoon or the next day. He and Wise were toget 
seemed cross about the visitors. He and Wise, both. 
the visitors as ‘damned crazy abolitionists.’ The 
great deal about persons meddling with the jail : 
information,” 


George H. Faynon, Deputy Jailer, giv 
interesting testimony. The food of the pris 
thinks, may average twelve or even fifteen 
day, and the number of prisoners has g 
240. In reference to the punishments in 
the jail, he says that putting in irons, the | 
and “cobbing” are practiced —this being | 
jail for the confinement of persons hefore / 
sentence, it must be remembered. He reci 
ticular case of punishment as follows : 


“T tied his hands by order of Mr. Wise. He was th 
lie over abarrel. The rope by which his hands we 
drawn under the barrel and tied around his legs, las 
the barrel. I helped do this under the direction of Mr. 
was then struck some eight or ten blows by a paddle F 
feet long, an inch thick, and six inches wide, The 
laid on with the strength of the man, Mr. John H. V 
the blows, and they were severe—the man writhing anc 
un¢er the infliction, There were three others whip 
or Qnestion. Upon whom and for what offense was t! 

? 
“et do not remember the name. He was said 
away slave, and was punished for attempting to escape 


It should be remembered that this is 4 
States jail, and that the people of every fi 
pay for its support and “ assist” at every *« 
that takes place within its hideous walls. 

Perhaps as important testimony as any 
that of William P. Wood, superintende: 
Military Prison at the old Capitol : 

“Question. Have any persons denominated cont: 
claimed to be fugitives from service or Jabor, been 
Washington jail and put under your charge and cont 

’ many? 

#1 ieower There has been from fifteen to twenty perso 

« Question. State, if you can, who these persons, were 
and under what authority, they had been committed te 
ington jail, for what purpose retained, and in what 10 
were transferred to your custody and control? 

“ Answer. Several of the contrabands so taken from 
jail were previously committed to the Military prison 
General Mansfield. An order for their release came to 
prison, I questioned sev eral of them before I released 
warned them about the probability of their being rec 
the civil authorities, requesting some whom I believed 
to remain with me as & means 7 better —, .. - 
their discharge, as ordered, and were released. reli 
of the said contrabands so released were taken and rec 
the county jail in less than twenty-four hours after 
them. Receiving information from Mr. Duvall of 
treatment, he requested me.toexert myself in their be! 
ing that some of the contrabands whom I had discha: 
the county jail, I requested him to give me the name 
them ‘that I might begin operations with them. He ga 
of Edward Parker, slave of John A. Washington, (wh 

in Western Virginia,) and two others. Knowing th 
Mr. Duvall, I attempted to get their names by anothe: 
called at the jail in person for that purpose, only, hor 
office where every citizen is permitted. I asked polite 
of contrabands in the jail who had been formerly und 
diction. The guard referred me to the ewe Mr. Ji 
He intormed me that Colonel Ward H. on had f 
to enter that jail for any purpose whatever. [I asked 
that in writing; that I had my rights as a citizen ar 
be deprived of them for al] the Colonel Lamons in A: 
once applied to General Porter and obtained an orde 
than an hour I had-the three contrabands above re 
leased and on their way to the Capitol jail. Havin; 
believe that the military authorities would have to] 
ing them at the county jail. { determined to make an « 
all of the contrabands confined in the county jail re! 
tained their names through Mr. Duvall, and succeed 
some’ fifteen or sixteen released by an order from 
Marshal, and obtained employment for them. 

** Question. State, if you please, the condition of | 

persons when taken from the county jail to your pri: 

‘ Answer, The details can be found at the Prov: 

office, One of them died two days afterwards from 
recrived at the county jail. though we took ever, 
power ofthem. They fad been evidently suffering 
and inhuman treatment.” ) ; 

Enough of this horrible subject. Th 
himself admitted to the Committee that 
‘were six cents a day on each ap ol 
misqrable food! That would be twetve ‘ 
day! Yet this Marshal received over 
his income within three months, and it 
estirhated that his income during the y ec 
not fall very much below one hundre 


dollars! The Committee, in their repor 
condemn the Marshal, but it is very © 
Office itself should be abolished, and at 
Sheriff be established with moderate foe 
The week has passed quietly in and 
gress. A treasonable judge has been ! 
@ major-general of the regular army 
relieved (at his request) of his comm: 
new “ Army of Virginia” has been cro: 
has risen to a high position, anc 
suddenly ; but his friends are very 84 
he will justify the confidence and exp 
President. No one censures Gen. F 

t of 
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was not to have been expected a . 
, outranks every 0 

~ excepting Gen. McClellan, 

t under one of his subordi 
uri. cam . Gen. Fremont 1 

Shenandoah Valley, and awaits th« 

ices may be needed in another 4 
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OUR WASHINGTON. CORRESPONDERGE | 


COS Wikmmworon BO.,Fane soe 1862, 
tae Eprross oy Tae Ixpeexnpanr; , . 


One cannot oe choose his subject to wri 
upon—cannot always centemplate the pleasant 
and the beautiful. In this letter, before saying one 
‘word respecting anything else, I must “ventilate” 
(that is the word) some of the atrocities connected 
br ha “Jail of the District of Columbia... 

“ The Senate Committee of the District has jast 
made a report upon the subject, and some of the 
facts developed are so startling and atrocieus that 
they should be brought before the people of the 
free states. The Committee first examined Amon 
Duvall, one of the late officers of the jail in ques- 
tion. He testified thatthe Marshal of the District, 
Ward H. Lamon, has the general i 
of the jail, but that he appoints a superintendent, 
who has particular charge of the jail. Thisman’s 
name is John H. Wise, and he has been a notorious 
slave-catcher for many years in this vicinity. The 
pay of the superintendent is three dollars per day. 
Duvall’s testimony was that the prisoners are fed 
twice a day—in the morning with corn bread, a 
Potomac herring, or a small mackerel, and a little 
coffee sweetened with molasses. The-corn loaf is 
cut into eight pieces, and one piece is given to each 
prisoner. At the second meal a half-pound of ba- 
con is usually given, and no vegetables. Duvall 
thinks the entire cost per diem of the food of each 
prisoner will average eleven cents. The law al- 
lows the Marshal twenty-one cents, and this would 
leave him a profit of ten cents per day on the board 
of each prisoner. Duvall testifies that a large 
number of the prisoners, when he was connected 
with the jail, were fugitive slaves; at one time 
“nearly sixty.” He also testifies respecting the 
herrible punishment called “cobbing.” And here 
let me quote from the sworn evidence. 


“* Question: Upon whom have such punishments been inflicted. 
and for what offense ? " ’ 

“« Answer : Ido not know that I shall be able to recollect the 
names of all the persons punished, but I meation the name of one; 
William Plummer, under sentence to the penitentiary, to go that 
day, and indeed did go on that day. The offense was that a key 
of .the prison had been left by an officer of the prison where it 
ought not to have been left, and the prisoner got hold of it and 
threw it into a xight-tab, for which he was severely ‘cobbde1.’ 
I did not witness that ; it happened in the month of og 
One Anthony Simmes, a free negro, was severely cobbed. 
offense was, he had been employed in the kitchen, and he went into 
the street, as those employed in the kitchen are allowed to do, and 
refused or neglected to come back. One Bill Adams, a free negro, 
under sentence for petit larceny, or something of that kind, was 
severely ‘cobbed.’ I counted about thirty-three very severe 
Jashes. He was employed in the kitchen, and his offense was 
going into the street and not returning There were three slaves 
whipped very severely in the early part of this month. One was 
Abraham Taylor, a slave, who was afterwards carried to Balti- 
more by Mr. Wise. He belongs to a man said to be a very strong 
secessionist, living in the county of Charles, Maryland. | Sayeed 
ter’s name was Chapman, though his master never came after 
him. He was taken out of jail the latter of January or the 
first of February, to avoid his release under Secretary Seward’s 
order, and was recommitted for thirty days more to enable his 
master to come forward, identify him, and prove himself a loyal 
man, which he never did. Mr. Wise was instructed by Deputy- 
Marshal Phillips to take him out of jail and recommit him. He 
was committed by Squire Walter. He attempted to escape, and 
was for this put in the dungeon, and afterwards sent to Baltimore, 
after being ‘cobbed.’ There are ether cases, which I do not re- 
member very distinctly. 

‘Question : Describe, if you please, this process of ‘ cobbing.’ 

“ Answer: Thesubjectis taken and stripped naked, his arms are 
sometimes, not always, put in irons or shackles. He is then laid 
across & barrel on his stomach, and the blows are struck with a 
board paddle four or five inches wide, upon his naked buttock and 
hams, I have known as many as thirty odd blows administered 
at one time, with the whole strength of the person inflicting the 
punishment, The superintendent sometimes inflicts the punish- 
ment, or some one of his deputies who may choose to do so, for 
there being no law for it, they are net compelled to act.” 


Here is an important question and answer : 


‘Question. How are the prisoners classified as to color, 
offenses alleged against them, age, and sex.” 

“answer In the debtor portion of the jail there is no distinc- 
tion as to color. In this portion are confined thieves, witnesses, 
persons charged with small offenses, fugitives from or 
Jabor, and ‘gentlemen’ who have been guilty of some indiscre- 
tiom, and whom the Marshal does not like to put in with persons 
chatged with grave offenses. There is no distinction as to age 
in any portion of the prison, Small boys are confined with per- 
sons charged with murder. In the female part of the prison 
there is no distinctien as to crime, color, or age.” 


The feeling of the jail officers toward the phi- 
lanthropists who have visited the jail during the 
past year is indicated by the subjoined bit of tes- 
timony ; 

“Question by Senator Grimes: Were you present when I 
visited the jail at the early part of this session in company with 
Dr. Channing and some ladies? 

* Answer. I was present. 

“Question. Did you hear any remarks made by the Deputy- 
Marshal Phillips, in regard to our visit; and if so, when ; and 
what were the remarks made ? 

** Answer. The Deputy-Marshal was at the jail either that 
afternoon or the next day. He and Wise were together, and he 
seemed cross about the visitors. He and Wise, both, denounced 
the visitors as ‘damned crazy abolitionists.’ They talked a 
great deal about persons meddling with the jail and giving 
information,” 


George H. Faynon, Deputy Jailer, gives much 
interesting testimony. The food of the prisoners, he 
thinks, may average twelve or even fifteen cents per 
day, and the number of prisoners has gone up to 
240. In reference to the punishments inflicted in 
the jail, he says that putting in irons, the dungeon, 
and “cobbing” are practiced—this being merely a 
jail for the confinement of persons before trial and 
senience, it must be remembered. He recites a par- 
ticular case of punishment as follows : 


**T tied his hands by order of Mr. Wise. He was then made to 
lie over a barrel. The rope by which his hands were tied was 
drawn under the barrel and tied around his legs, lashing him to 
the barrel. I helped do this under the direction of Mr. Wise. He 
was then struck some eight or ten blows by a paddle about three 
feet long. an inch thick, and six inches wide. The blows were 
laid on with the strength of the man, Mr. John H. Wise struck 
the blows, and they were severe—the man writhing and screaming 
under the infliction, There were three others whipped at the 
same time. 

“Question, Upon whom and for what offense was this punish- 
ment inflicted? 

** Answer. I do not remember thename. He was said to be arun- 
away slave, and was punished for attempting to escape.” 


It should be remembered that this is & United 
States jail, and that the people of every free state 
pay for its support and “ assist” at every “ cobbing” 
that takes place within its hideous walls. 

Perhaps as important testimony as any given is 
that of William P. Wood, superintendent of the 
Military Prison at the old Capitol : 


“Question. Have any persons denominated contrabands, or 
claimed to be fugitives from service or labor, been taken from 
Washington jail and put under your charge and control; and if 
#0, how many ? 

** Answer. There has been from fifteen to twenty persons so taken, 

** Question. State, if you can, who these persons were ; by whom, 
and under what authority, they had been committed to the Wash- 
ington jail, for what purpose retained, and in what manner they 
were transferred to your custody and control? 

‘‘ Answer. Several of the contrabands so taken from the county 
jail were previously committed to the Military prison by order of 
General Mansfield. An order for their release came to the Capitol 
prisen. I questioned several of them before I released them, and 
warned them about the probability of their being recaptured by 
the civil authorities, requesting some whom I believed tobe slaves, 
to remain with me as a means of better protection. They requested 
their discharge, as ordered, and were released. I believe all 
of the said contrabands so released were taken and recommitted to 
the county jail in less than twenty-four hours after we released 
them. Receiving information from Mr. Duvall of their cruel 
treatment, he requested metoexert myselfin their behalf. Know- 
ing that some of the contrabands whom I had were in 
the county jail, I requested him to give me the names of some of 
them that I might begin operations with them. He gave the name 
of Edward Parker, slave of John A, W (who was killed 
in Western Virginia,) and two others. Knowing the hostility to 
Mr. Puvall, I attemptéd to get their names by another process. I 
called at the jail in person for that purpose, only, however, in the 
office where every citizen is permitted. I asked politely the names 
of contrabands in the jail who had been formerly under my juris- 
diction. The guard referred me to the jailer, Mr. John H. Wise. 
He intormed me that Colonel Ward H. on had forbidden me 
to enter that jail for any purpose whatever. I asked him to put 
that in writing; that I had my rights as a citizen and would not 
be deprived of them for all the Colonel Lamonsin America I at 
once applied to General Porter and obtained an order, and in less 
than an hour! had-the three contrabands above to re- 
Jeased and on their way to the Capitol jail. Having reasons to 
believe that the military authorities would have to pay for keep- 
ing them at the county jail. I determined to make an effort to have 
all of the contrabands confined in the county jail released I ob- 
tained their names through Mr. Duvall, and succeeded in having 
some’ fifteen or sixteen released by an order from the Provost- 
Marshal, and obtained employment for them. 

‘Question. State, if you please, the condition of these colored 
persons whep taken from the county jail to your prison. 

w % details can be found at the Provost-Marshal’s 
office. One of them died two days be ge Srom maltreatment 
received at the county jail. though we took every care in our 
power ofthem. They been evidently suffering from disease 
and inhuman treatment.” 


Enough of this horrible subject. The Marshal 
himself admitted to the Committee that his profits 
were six cents a day on each prisoner out of their 
miserable food! That would be twelve dollars per 
dat Yet this Marshal received over $22,000 as 
his income within three months, and it has been 
estimated that his income during the year 1862 will 
not fall very much below one hundred thousand 
dollars! The Committee, in their report, severely 
condemn the Marshal, but it is very evident that 
office itself should be abolished, and a new one of 
Sheriff be established with moderate fees. . 

The week has passed quietly in and out of Con- 
gress. A treasonable judge has been impéached ; 
@ major-general of the regular army has been 
relieved (at his request).of his command; and a 
new “ Army of Virginia” has been created. Gen. 
Popé has risen to a high position, and somewhat 
suddenly ; but his friends are very 
he will justify the confidence and of 
the President. No one censuresGen. Fremont. It 
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Pastoral Union of wi Bola tht Area in 
the chapel of the Theclogion! Ingptnte on ay, July 16, at 
wed Bergen, betene iid Alemenh oa; Tewtayietsning by Rev. 
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Dr. , 
of fhe Institute will commence at 0 
‘At 1? o'clock on the same Address dotiversd”by’ 
Rey. Dr. Jas “he —e oy 
, MAR a Great George-street 
~~ od Rev. Enoch Mallar’ cooisted by Rey. T. 8, 
‘a oe ogg ORE or) 
to Wm, J. Beq., of Liverpool. —— 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
IRON 


QENAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


_. Wroveur, Cast, snp ‘Wire, 
Inox Ratings, Gaeawars, Prees, Batconras, Venaupa and 


Turzx-Cant Stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No, 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
QBNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
No. 622 BROADWAY, ; 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


description of Iron Work made to order. Vases, Foun- 
tees, Chairs, Railings, etc., constantly on 


No, 522 BROADWAY. 
Send for a Book of Designs and Price List. 
puBLic BENEFACTRESS. 





tains, 
hand. 





REAL MERIT. 


MRS, 8. A. ALLEN, A LADY OF, WORLD-WIDE REPUTA- 
TION, WHOSE PREPARATIONS FOR*THE HAIR have not 
only attained the largest sale in this country, but within the past 
few years, to supply the large and increasing demand in foreign 
countries, depots for their exclusive sale have been opened in 
London and Liverpool. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the hair when 
weak, prevents its falling or turning gray, and when gray re- 
stores it to its original color. It will restore it on bald places, 


IT IS NOT A DYE, 


Requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is easily applied 
by one’s self. When once restored, a few applications at inter- 
vals of three months, you will not have a gray hair even to the 
most advanced age. It gives the hair a soft, glossy, and natural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve months, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious. For ladies and children whose hair requires 
frequent dressing it has no equal. It cleanses the hair, removes 
all dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. The 
Restorer reproduces, and the Hair Dressing cultivates and beau- 
tifies. Manufactory and Sales Office, 198 GREENWICH ST., 
New York. For sale by all Druggists. 


L. > OLMSTED & CO., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mas. L. D. OLmstzp, Lyman Batgp, Francis BeaDian 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 





Investments made at ten per cent, interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


REFERENORS : 
Henry ¥ ae M ee O. Me = 
en oun ba essrs. G. . Me 
Moses’ ior, ag, Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
John J. Phelps; ep F. 8. Bailey, Esq. 


Messrs. George Bliss & Co., ? 

Messrs. Cochran & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., Henry L. Young, Esq 

Messrs. Murphy, Griswold & 

Ceo. Northampton, Mass. 

Hon. J. P. Williston, 

Norwalk, Ct. Jonathan H, Lyman, Esq. 

Charles Isaacs, Esq 


“9 
Gould D, Jennings, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon, A. H. Byington. Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 
Boston, Mas#: Henry Farnam, Esq., 
Exchange Bank, f 


Cc. G. Hammond, Esq., 
Stanfield, Wentworth & Co., Ogden, Fleetwood & 
Geo. F. Ruggles, Esq. 


Rockville, Ct. 
Washington, D.C. Rockville Bank. 
Hon. L. > | mga New Haven, Ct 
. Burnham, ‘av 5 
enh: Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., 
Philadelphia. Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Hon. William Strong. 


Ezra C, Read, “» 
Hervey Sanford, 9 

Edinburgh, Scottand. 
Adam Pearson, Esq., 


Nathan Peck, Esq. 
E. C. Herrick, Esq., 


William Lillie, . Dr. N. B. Ives, 
_ Henry White, Esq., 
Hartford, Ct. Wyliys Warner, 9 
John Olmsted, Esq., 8. D. Pardee, Esq., 
A. G. Hammond, Esq., Wm. Johnson, Esq., 
Jno. Beach, Esq. Hon. John Woodruff. 


Hon. Mark ‘Howard, 
Messrs. George P: Bissell & Rutland, Vt, 
Co. Luther Daniels, Esq. 


Circulars will be sent on application by y mail, 
U S. “FIVE *TWENTIES,” 


oR 
TWENTY-YEAR SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
PAYABLE AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
* AFTER FIVE YEARS. 

e are now prepared to SELL these Bonds, and deliver them 
at once at oe en ag which subscriptions are received for 
them by th ernment, 

VIZ, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST FROM MAY 1. 

The Principal may be paid in Current Bank-Notes, Checks en 
City Banks, or U. 8. Legal Tender Notes, and the Interest in Gold 
or in Current Funds, with the Premium on Gold at the Market 
Rates added. 

These Bonds are issued in denominations of 

$50, $100, $500, $1,000, and $5,000, 

and are now the cheapest Government security offered to the 

blie. 
yy by mail will receive prompt attention, and the Bonds 
will be sent to angipert of the country by Express or 


directed. 
= FISK & HATCH, 
d Bankers, No. 38 Wall st., N. Y. 


Vy (LLIAM H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Srazzr, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 








WANTED. 
U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for duties, 
U. 8S. ONEYEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8. REGISTERED 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 


° 


-_—-_— 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


(GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL 18sUz8 OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & OO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
No. 34 Wall st. 


GAMUEL HALLETT & COQO., 


BANKERS, 


NO, 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yorx Crrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds, 
HEN®EY #H. BOODY, 
STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of every kind 
soars seme e tar eae oie 
Ersilange Bank N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Beq., No. 14 Wall street, 
N.Y. ; J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 











‘all street, uN. ¥ 
THOMAS DENNY & 0O., 
No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 





Buy 





A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY. 


Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, by Lieutenant Epwarp Simpson, U.S. N. Second edi- 


@ writer so practically conversant with all the 

he treats, and who has such f ability, can- 
not fail to take at once a high place among the text-books of 
naval service, It of 


Navy, and will henceforth be one of the standard authorities on 
all matters connected with Naval Gunnery.”— New York Herald. 


valuable one to officers of the Navy.’’—Boston Com: 


SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES. 


Designed for the use of the Militia of the United States. Fiexi- 
ble cloth, 50 cents. 


bm to and more easily acquired.” —Louisville Ji 

“The work is carefully got up, and is illustrated by numerous 
figures, which make the positions of the guides plain to the com- 
monest understanding. Those of our sergeants who wish to be 
‘ posted’ in their duties should procure a copy.”—Sunday Mer- 
cury, Philadelphia, 


OFFICIAL ARMY REGISTER FOR 1862. 
New Edition. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


ARMY OFFICER'S POCKET COMPANION. 


Principally designed for Staff Officers inthe Field. Partly trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Rouvre, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the French Staff Corps, with Additions from Standard Amer- 
ican, French, and English Authorities. By Wm. P. Craic- 
HILL, First Lieutenant U. S. Corps of Engineers, assist. Prof, 
of Engineering at the U. 8S. Military Academy, West Point, 
1 vol. 18mo, full roan, $1 50, 

“TI have carefully examined Capt. Craighill’s Pocket Com- 
panion. I find it one of the very best woras of the kind I have 
ever seen. Any Army or Volunteer officer who will make himself 
acquaiated with the contents of this little book, will seldom be 
ignorant of his duties in camp or field.” 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General U. 8. A. 


EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY. 


Translated from the French, and arranged for the Army and 
Militia of the United States. By Gen. Ropzrzr Anpgxson, U. 
8. Army. Published by order of the War Department. 1 vol 
cloth, 32 plates, $1. 

War Dsparrment, Noy. 2, 1859. 

The System of “‘ Evolutions of Field Batteries,” translated from 

the French, and arranged for the service of the United States, by 

Major Robert Anderson, of the lst Regiment of Artillery, having 

been approved by the President, is published for the information 

and government of the army. 

All Evolutions of Field Batteries not embraced in this system 

are prohibited, and those herein prescribed will be strictly ob- 


served, 
J. B. FLOYD, Secretary of War. 
GUNNERY IN 1858: 
A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms. By Wu. 
Greens, C. E. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
MANUAL OF HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
For the Use of Volunteers. 1 vol. 12mo, red cloth, 75 cents, 


**Should be in the hands of every artillerist.”"—N, Y, Illus- 
rated ews. 

‘This is a concise and well-prepared Manual, adapted to the 
wants of Volunteers. The instruction, which is of an important 
nature, is presented in a simple and clear style, such as will be 
easiJy understood. The volume is also illustrated with explana- 
tory cuts and drawings. It is a work of practical value, and one 
needed at the present time in the service.”—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


HAND-BOOK OF ARTILLERY, 

For the Service of the United States Army and Militia, New and 
revised,edition. By Maj. Joszrn Roperts,U. 8S. A. 1 vol. 
18mo, cloth flexible, 75 cents, 

“A complete catechism of gun practice, covering the whole 
ground of this branch of military sci , and adapted to militia 
and volunteer drill, as well as to the regular army. It has the 
merit of precise detail, even to the technical names of all parts of 
@ gun, and how the smallest operations connected with its use can 
be best performed. It has evidently been prepared with great 
eare, and with strict scientific accuracy. By the recommendation 
of a committee appointed by the commanding officer of the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., it has been substituted for 
* Burns’ Questions and Answers,’ an English work which has 
heretofore been the text-book of instruction in this country.”— 
New York Century. 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE, 


A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of the 
United States. By Colonel J. C. Kuxron, U. S. A. With 
thirty beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 


This Manual was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, 
and has been introduced at the Military Academy with satisfac- 
tory results. It is simply the theory of the attack and defense of 
the sword applied to the bayonet, on the authority of men skilled 
in the use of arms. 

The Manual contains practical lessons in Fencing, and pre- 
scribes the defense against Cavalry and the manner of conduct- 
ing a contest with a Swordsman. 

“This work merits a favorable reception at the hands of all 
military men. It contains all the instruction necessary to enable 
an officer to drill his men in the use of this weapon, The intro- 
duction of the Saber Bayonet in our army renders a knowledge 
of the exercise more imperative.”—New York Times. 


THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


Translated from the French of General Baron pz Jomini. By 
Capt. S. V. Benet, U.S. Ordnance. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
second edition, 75 cents, ° 


“Baron Jomini has the reputation of being one of the greatest 
military historians and cri:ics of the century. His merits have 
been recognized by the highest military authorities in Europe, 
and were rewarded in a conspicuous manner by the greatest 
military power in Christendom. He learned the art of war in 
the school of experience, the best and only finishing school of the 
soldier. He served with distinction in nearly all the campai 
of Napoleon, and it was mainly from the gigantic military - 
ations of this matchless master of the art that he was enable to 
discover its true principles, and to ascertain the best means of 
their application in the infinity of combinations which actual 
war presents. Jomini criticises the details of Waterloo with 
great science, and yet in a manner that interests the general 
reader as well as the professional.”—-New York World. 


MAXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR, 
Maxims, Advice, and Instructions on the Art of War; or, A Prac- 
tical Military Guide for the use of Soldiers of all Arms and of 
all Countries. Translated from the French by Captain Lunpy, 
Director of the Practical Military College, late of the French 
Staff, etc., etc. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 








A large stock of Military, Naval, and Scientific books for sale. 
New English and French Books by every steamer. 
Catalogues, with prices, sent free by mail, on application. 


66 FINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE CO., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 
lst—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 
3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 
4th—Does it do its work well? 
5th—Is it protected from patent litigation? 


To all of whfch we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sel! to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 Wiiu1am srazer, New Yor. 
FENE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 
omRES PLY UNE COLLARS, 
At $1 25 Re dosen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Eneiise Corrow Hatr-Hosz at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low 
GEO. M. TRACY, Aczwr 
No. 95 William street, New York. 


JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Funs; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
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NEW YORK, JULY, 1862.—HAVING JUST 
of fine oun 


; ~ B. F, CORLIES & MACY, 
No, 33 Nassau street, opposite the P.-0., N.Y. 


ey Sees a 
and families—Good at Prices—patronise 














MILLER & CO., 
No. 387 Canal st., N. ¥,. 
GovERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS Ke SA OFS 
Can be procured at ay - asim 
_ Between Eleventh and Twelfth sta. 
Gaase BinehbeLADIEr SHOR, 4 
6 youawey, near I — ad low, at SLATER’S, No. 
CANVASSERS WANTED TO SELL THE 
UNIVERSAL 
only “3 a bb ordey 04 for ggg pone and 
rs R. C. BROWNING. zy m 
Q . 
General Agent for the United 4! and Canadas, 
TAKE AYER’S SARSAPARILLA TO PURIFY 
the blood and 


purge out the humors, pimples, and 
cases Wildl Gousadely etbtonns'cf'the sethetaes tiate” 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
in uires water poured upon it 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & OO., 
: No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


QCURVY AND SCROFULOBS ERUPTIONS 

will soon cover the bodies of those brave men who are fight- 
ing their countrv’s battles. Night air, bad food, and drenching 
rains will make sad havoc with the strongest. Therefore let every 
man supply himself with HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. It is a 
certain cure for every kind of skin disease. Only 25 cents per 


Pot. 
* . 

HONESTY ITS OWN REWARD. 

When Perry Davis first discovered the almost magical in- 
fluence of his wonderful medicine over pain, his first thought was, 
“« What a blessing to suffering h ;” and his first question, 
‘How can I benefit my neighbors by it ?” never dreaming of ris- 
ing on it out of his poverty. But the Pain-Killer brought him 
wealth, and gave him the means of doing a great deal of good out- 
side its sphere ; and it has raised itself as far above the many 
imitations that have sprung up in its path, as the character of its 
discoverer is above the beggarly principles of him who, by decep- 
tion, palms a worthless nostrum off upon a too credulous public. 

= sc ene 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. 
HANNAH & 00., 
Bole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. ¥. 


TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 
Ey On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 


postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


FR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Iacorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


GAPIPAL 2000. ccccccccccesccccscccescces - ++ -$1,500,000, 


G. E. RIPLEY, President, 
T. A: ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t, LL. J. HENDEE, Sec’y. 


New York Agency, No, 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
. Asses Jan. 1, 1862. 
Real Estate unincumbered ................ Asad 























$89,485 29 

Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
Mortgage Bonds. .......020.cccccccccscccsecceccs -. 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ...... -- 193,000 00 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 183,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 percent....... 85,447 20 


Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
market value ..............s000 beeen seseeess 100,056 00 





Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 00 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 

UE So.ctes Shecesescoccpescehdeceuce -. 815,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 

Docy OO anatines Wades soi cc vccccescccssccecvecee 37,750 00 

$2,158,140 42 

Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due... ......$165,554 53 





Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 
H OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 144 BROADWAY. 
GASH CAPITAL... 0... .0..ecee eee ose eons eee 9 $1,000,000 00 





ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1862,.°..........-..... eocscevere 1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES 2... cose eeeeee ceeeseces ccccccccccess 56,080 43 
ASSETS. 

Cosh, Balance in Bank.............. ccccccevcccsoe 6124,434 14 

Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on Real Estate, 
worth at least $1,715,900)....... o-uenn eseceee 910,219 53 

Leans on Stocks, le on demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,653)...... desi oie ene seeee 126,300 00 

United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
vaine)... peegesoncescoccese poencescebes . 83,800 60 
State Stocks, (market value)............02.-seeees ‘ 35,661 00 

Bank Stocks, (market value)................se0 os 65,225 

Broo! pn, Mate Bonds, (market value)........ 9,650 00 
Real y oe teeny GA devcssdsheseneds ° 50,000 00 

Interest due on Ist January, 1962, (of whieh $21,789 10 
has since been received)..........-s.sereeeee 20,348 85 

hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 

from Agents, on 1st January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received)........... 57,188 88 


Bilis Reeeivable, (for Premiums on Inland 
Miscellaneous 





coves 1,643 53 
Total.............+++++$1,521,268 08 


POPES Hee OH E HEHEHE EET E EEE EET Oe 


LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862. ...$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends.. 510 00 


This insures loss Fras, and the 
risks of INLAND nae ie a en favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


/ CHARLES J. Wag President. 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary, 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


p. » PP. 


PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 





SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EFFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFECT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Ointments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 

PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 


is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. It is durable, 

cleanly, never gets out of erder. It is for the convenient use 

of PATIENTS THEMSELVES, Its insertion is EASY, causing 

NO PAIN to the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 

in contact. It THOROUGHLY BiSTRIBUTES the OINTMENT, 

and PREVENTING ALL WASTE. It effects a SPEEDY CURE. 
It puts an end to 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS. 


It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 


ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE, 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES, 
By its use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
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ONAN FEMA ENOUART, 0 


AN- 


R: R, POLYTECHNIC INST(TU 
Troy, N, The of this : 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


REDUCTION OF 49 PER CENT. 
on FRENCH SACQUES, 
BOURNOUX MANTELETS, 
SCARF MANTELETS, 

' RUFFLES, and CLOTH SACQUES. 
Ladies requiring outer garments have now an opportunity of 
supplying themselves at a 
REDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 

GEO. CAREY, 
Nes. 30¢ and 3% Canal street. 


[MPORTANT TO ALL WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN, 


CORNS, BUNIONS, Inverted Nails, Enlarged Joints, and all 
diseases of the human feet, skillfully and succes siu'!y treated by 
W. PERBY, 

CHIROPODIST AND ANATOMICAL BOOT-MAKER, 

Fo. 51 Sixth avenue, bet, Fourth st. and West Washington place. 
W. P. hasdevoted a number of years tothe treatment of diseases 
of thehuman foot, and all those who have been long suffering and 
unable to procure relief are particularly invited to call, His suo- 
cess for the past ten years has been such as to warrant him in 
Promising to all who may confide in his experience, great and 
satisfactory benefit. Also Cork Boots of every description made 
to suit the club foot, pointed toe, short leg, weak ankles, and 
every description of deformity to which the human feet are sub- 
ject. Respectable reference given, if required. 


(CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE TO OnDzz, is unsurpassei by ang for 
Quarry, Srriz, or Pricsz. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in tais sec- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos, 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 


(GZ IMBREDE'S CARD ENGRAVING 
a™D 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Ne. 588 Beoapwar, Marrepotrras Hosm. 


Choiee Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEWS 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government pes- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 


Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as fer- 
merly. 


They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mask 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO, 260 GREENWICH S8T., COR. MURRAY 8T., 


Is now selling Tea at 50 Cents worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents. 

No profit charged to the dependents of these who go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes. 


Cut this out and bring it along. 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
Ne. 260 Greenwich street. 




















WHITE LEAD. 


BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 1825. 

One of the oldest and most extensive establishments in the 

country WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE, 
From the Raw Material. 

Purchasers of their brands may rely on procuring the GENUINE 

ARTICLE, on the most favorable terms, for Cash or Credit. 
They are always prepared to execute with promptness all orders 
for their various grades and qualities fer Domestic and Shipping 


FISHER HOWE, Treas., 
No. 54 Fulton street, corner of Cliff, New York, 
N.B.—Purchasers should beware of the numerous bogus brands 
which fill the market, some of which are designed and are spurious 
With colors of our own. 


HRISTIAN DIETRICH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER CF 


GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER OF 
CANE AND WILLOW WARE, 
No. 50 Maiden Lane and 33 Liberty street, New York. 
RATTAN CHAIRS, BASKETS, ETC.. REPAIRED. 


[HE OLDEST AND BEST! 








DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 


“TIP-TOP” 


GOLD PENS, 
and every desirable style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, ere., 
in the market, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For sale by 
the trade throughout the country. S 
D. T. WARREN & CO., 
Successors to DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE, 


No. 4 Maiden lane, New York. 


— ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GUIDE FOR SOLDIERS 
SOLDIER'S HEIRS $ 
ALSO 
SAILORS IN THE SERVICE OF THE U. 8. AND THEIR HEIRS, 


THIS BOOK NOW READY, 
Showing who are entitled to 














Pzxsions, Bounty Lamps, $160 Bountr, Anp Back Par, 
And how to get the same from the Government. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 
__ 8. TOUSEY, Gen. Agent, No, 121 Nassau street, N.Y, 
A NEW QUESTION-BOOK. 


FAITH AND WORKS HARMONIZED; 
oR, 
QUESTIONS ON EPHESIANS AND JAMES. 
By the author of ‘“‘The Bible Scholars’ Manual,” 

We beg to call the attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and 
Sabbath-scheol Teachers to this new work. 

It is a contribution to the Christian literature of the land, at 
once timely and most needed, ' 

The principles of our common Christianity are very simple, 
but none the less *‘ broad,” covering, as they do, the intent of 
the heart and the acts of the life. 

The able author of this treatise on a theme of the highest ad- 
mitted importance, has done an invaluable service to the moral- 
ity of the age in thus clearly defining the relation of faith 
and works, and unfolding the beautifal harmony with 
which the divine original has clothed them. To the Bible 
student, whether in the family or Sabbath-school, this Text- 
Book is ¢ommended as one of the “ helps” of the age. 


HENRY HOYT, No. 9 Cornhill, Beston, 
Sabbath-school Depository. 
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\« SUPERIOR TO UNCLE TOWS CABIN” ©: 
“FULL OF ABSORBING INTEREST” | f! 
“4 MOST POW. ERFUL PRODUCTION” !! 15 
— 


AMONG THE FINES;.. 


the rich planters, the small planters, and the “ white. trash,” end 
depicting actual scenes on the large and small plantations. 


Exposed— Intelligence of the Negro—Reneonter with « 

fecessionist. 

Cuarrsn Tf, The Black Declines his Freedom—A> “ Native’ 
Abolitionist—8wimming the Run. 

Cuarraz IV. Poor Whites—South Carolina Clay-Baters—Poll- 

tical Discussion—A Secret League, 

Cuarrsen V. On the Plantation—A Planter’s Dwelling—Hig 

Housekeeper—The Process of Turpentine Making—The Dying 

Boy—The Story of Jim—Sam Murdered-—Pursuit of the 

Overseer. 

Cuaprzz VI. The Planter’s Family—The 014 Nurse—A Whit 

Slave-Woman's Opinion of Slavery—The Negro Qtrarters as 

Sunday Exercises—The Taking of Moye. 

Cuartse VII. Plantation Discipline—The “Ole Cabin"—The 

Mode of Negro Punishment—The “ Thumb-Screw”—A Negro 

Trial—A Rebellion—A Turpentine Dealer. 

Cuarrsn VIII. The Negro-Hunter—Young Democrats—Startling 

Statistics—A Freed Negro. 

Cuapran EX. The Country Church—The “ Corn-Oracker”*—- 

Strange Disclosure. 

Cuapren X. The Negro Funeral—The Burial Greund—A Negro 

Sermon—The Appearance of Juley—The Colonel’s Heartless- 

ness—The Octoroon’s Explanation of it—The Escape of Moye. 

Cuarrzs XI. The Pursuit—The Start—A Race-We Lese the- 

Trail—A Tornado. 

Cuaprer XII. The Yankee Schoolmist ls at the South, 

Cuaprer XIIl, The Railway Station—Andy Jones—The Colonel's 

Departure. 

Cuarrenr XIV. The Barbeeue—The Camp Ground—A Stump 

Speech—Almost a Fight— The Manner of Roasting the Ox. 

Cuaprzer XV. Arrival at the Plantati Di ance of Juley 

and her Child—The Old Preacher’s Story. 

Cuarter XVI. Appearance of the “‘Corn-Cracker” —“‘ Drowned, 

Drowned.” 
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Cuarrer XVII. The Small Planter—His House—Hts Wife—His 
Negroes— A Juvenile Darkey— White and Black Labor Com- 
pared—The Mysteries of “‘ Rosum” Manufacture, 

Cuarrez XVIII. The Burial of Jule. 


Cuaprer XIX. Homeward Bound—Parting with Scipio—Why 
this Book was Written. 


Cuarter XX. Last News from Moye and Scipie—Letter from 
Andy Jones. 


“It contains the mest vivid and lifelike representation of a 
specimen family of poor South Carolina whites we have ever 
read.”—E, P. Watrfis, in The Boston Transcript. 

* It is ful? of absorbing interest.”— Whig, Quincy, Ill. 

“It gives some curious ideas of Southern Social Life,”—Post, 
Boston. 

“The most lifelike delineations of Southern Life ever written.” 
—Spy, Columbia, Pa. 

“One of the most attractive works ever published, and embody- 
jng only facts.” — C. C. Hazuwaut, in The Traveller, Boston, 

‘‘ A very graphic picture of life among the clay-eaters and tur- 
pentine-makers.”—Loraine News, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“The author wields a ready and graphic pen/”—Times, Ar- 
menia, N. Y. 

“There are passages in it of the most thrilling dramatic power,” 
—Journal, Roxbury, Mass. 

“It is the best and most truthful sketch of Southern Life and 
Character we have ever read.”—R. Sautton Macxanets, in The 
Press, Philadelphia. 

“< Has a peculiar interest just now, and deserves a wide reading.” 
—Dispatch, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

‘“‘ An intensely vivid description of things as they occur om @. 
Southern Plantation.”— Union, Lancaster, Pa, 

“One of the most thrilling and exciting pictures of Life in South 
Carolina we have ever read.”—Banner, Clarion, Pa, 

“Tt equals, if not surpasses as a romahce alone, ‘Uncle Tom's: 
Cabin,’ while it has the advantage of truth on. its side.” —Repub- 
lican, Towerville, N.Y. » 

“A rich descriptive tale of Southern Life,”—Demecrat, Lima, 
Ohio. j 

‘4 vivid picture of Plantation Life.”—Republican, Mich. 

“The most graphic and deeply interesting sketches of Southern 
Life, Character, and Social Economy, that we have ever read.”—~ 
Record, Dundee, N. Y. 

“Tf anybody desires to know what Slavery is, and what Slave- 
holders and their Negroes are, let them read this work. The 
author tells his story in a superb way. We-do notsee how it could 
be told better.”—Htme Monthly, Boston. ’ 


C. T. EVANS, Publisher, 
No, 532 Broadway, New York. 
[3 Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
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« Live is so glad,” you said, last night, while J, 
Who smiled assent beesuse I could not bear 
To jar upon your joy, did-hardly dare, 
‘Im face, thereafter, of the solemn sky, 
‘That brought God’s silent 80: 
" € SF cea he ig whilo the air 
Is still from —praising its brilliant dye— 
But let the heavens of thunder stoop in night 
Upon ear joy—er to our being’s core 
The naked blade of some sharp grief descend, 
And how its cheapened celors pall our sight. 
Gof help ws, then, since we can do no more 
“Thah ke¢p it clean from dust until the end. 

Luxus CLaRe. 


MARY MOTHER. 

Turre are two classes of Romish Church legends 
. distinguished from each other by a mark so peeu- 
liay as to exeite inquiry after its causes and history. 
In, the one, Christ himself appears as the central 
figure. He is the Savior, the sympathizing friend 
and protector of man, the condescending king who 
loves t6 disguise himself under forms of weakness 
or sorrow, that he may come nearer to the weak 
aiid serrow/ul, and may teach to all lessons ef pity, 
love, and faith. Now he. comes as a little child, 
now as a white-haired old man, trembling with age, 
now as a ragged, famished beggar, now as an out- 
east, loathsome leper. He calls.at the doors of the 
high and of the lowly, ef the rich and of the poor, 
exposing false, pretensions to piety or crowning suf- 
fering virtue with unexpected rewards. 

In the other class, the Virgin Mary ooenpies this 
plaee.. She .is the mild proteetress, the tender- 
hearted mother, the efficient intercessor and medi- 
ater, the all-glorieus queen of heaven. Christ has 
receded from view, and his virgin mother has 
become the central object of trust and homage. 
This class is far the larger of the two, and altogether 
richer in variety and picturesqueness of form. 
More of life and warmth animates the representa- 
tien, as if the heart of popular wership beat in it 
with a fuller throb. 

These two classes of legends may stand as expon- 
ents of two eurrents of religious sentiment in the 
Roman Catholic:Church, which have run side by 
side during fifteen hundred years—the one having 
for its souree the feeling of the primitive church 
teward Christas the one redeemer, mediator, king, 
the all in all; the other, drawing its waters from 
many springs, having the human mother fer its 
objéet instead of the divine Son. Practically, dur- 
ing all this period, Christ and Mary have been 
eompetiters for sovereignty in the Roman Catholic 
@hureh. Their altars have stood opposed to each 
other as the shrines of rival deities ; and the scanty 
legendary lore which has the Savior for its theme 
is teo true a symbol of the feeble and reluctant 
homage rendered to him in this great communien 
of his nominal people. The life and warmth of 
worship have been for Mary. Her altar has never 
lacked fresh garlands, or smeking incense, or costly 
gifts. Her devotees form a vast festal procession, 
extending unbroken from the Vth century down 
into this second half of the XIXth; and we, with 

our own eyes, have seen her prerogatives confirmed 
by the viear of Christ, and with our own ears have 
heard the aeclamations wherewith her countless 
hosts of worshipers in two worlds hailed that latest 
revelation. Is it not true, then, that Mary is, to all 
intents and purposes, the God of the Catholie 
Chureh ? 

The Council of Ephesus, held in the year 431, 
pronounced the first ecclesiastical decision in refer- 
ence to Mary, viz., the solemn ratification of the 
title long applied te her by popular usage, Morurr 
or Gon. Up to this time there is no trace of her 
worship te be found in ehurch-history. Nor indeed 
was the deeree of the Council of Ephesus so much 
an affirmation-of her divinity as that of her Son. 
The title “ Mether of Ged” had become the watch- 
word of a party whose dogma was the inseparable 
unity of Christ's twofold nature, in opposition to 
a party whieh contended with equal zeal for the 
separate existence of the divine and human in his 
person. To the latter, Mary was only the “ Mother 
of Jesus ;” the largest concession could allow her 
ne higher title than “ Mother of Christ ;” while 
the former maintained that as the being bernof her 
was divine, was God, her name should indicate his 





ity. 

But the result showed how completely the popular 
faith had already warped the designation from “its 
original meaning, and had extended to the mother 
the glory intended only for the Son. The sentence 
of the Council was received with wild enthusiasm. 
The city of Ephesus was illuminated as if for some 
grand festival ; the members of the Council were 
escorted to their lodgings by a torchlight proces- 
sion, and women went before them burning incense. 
But the enthusiasm was all for Mary, not for Christ. 
Christendom rang with the praises of her glory and 
her pewer. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, her cham- 
pion in the Council, thus apostrophized her from 
his pulpit: “Hail, Mary! mother and virgin, 
threugh thee the Trinity is glorified and worshiped, 
and. the Saviors eross honored ; through thes 
heaven triumphs, angels rejoice, devils are ex- 
pelled, the tempter is overcome, and the fallen 
ereature raised to glory!” She was called “the 
Paradise of the second Adam, the sole bridge be- 
tween God and man, the wondrous loom wherein 
was woven the inseparable mystic web of Christ's 
mature.” It was as if come powerful but vaguely- 
defined idea, long struggling for expression, had 
suddenly clothed itself with form, and stood re- 
vealed before the church as a divine reality. 
Evidently such a grecting could only have been for 
one. yearned for and expected. 

Se, in truth, it was. The leaven of the old 
religions, in which the female element played so 
eonspicuous a part and acted most directly on the 
passions and sentiments of the multitude, had not 
been wholly purged out by Christianity. Modern 
missionaries tell us how hard it is for even sincere 
converts to shake themselves wholly free from the 
associations and meral habits of heathenism. How 
much more must this be the case where the con- 
version’ is & mere outward, national transfer into a 
new religion! Saered names take the place of 
heathen ones—new rites are substituted for the 
old ; but the substanee of the ancient faith lives 
on, with perhaps even renewed vigor, under the 
ehanged forms. The frenzied joy with which the 
zecognition of Mary was received was, in fact, the 
weleome of the ‘returning female divinities of the 
old religions, and it as truly triumphed over genu- 
ine Christianity as if the mysteries of Eleusis and 
wership of Diana and of Freija had been formally 
restored. The influence wrought with special 
power on the female sex; and there are traces in 
the »writings of the fathers of the existence of 
erganized bands of women, calling themselves 
priestessee-ef Mary, who served her with rites bor- 
rowed directly from heathenism. There is some- 
thing significant in the place whence emanated 
#his Grst decision in honor of Mary, and in the ex- 
travagant joy whieh hailed it. It eatls to mind 
the keene of popular excitement witnessed by 
Luke. in this same eity of Ephesus, (Acts xix. 21- 
41.) and the cry whieh for two hours rose from its 

renzied poptilace: “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!’ 

From this time, the worship of Mary was an 
establishéd institution. In vain did teachers ef the 
church from time to time raise the voice of earnest 
remonstrance against the excess to which it was 
carried ; in vain did they remind her devotees that 
she was no goddess ; that she should be revereneed 
merely, notadored. In that fatal title, Moruer er 

" ed:to Ket on other grounds, lay the 


congenial 

could 
igh to be attached to that name, ia achurch 
which y acknowledged an army of inferior 
deities * rs Th > in its deceased 
saints and martyrs e same sentiment which 
¥,.placed. her at the head of this 
mediators and intercessors, as 

exalted 


nigh, 
trembling, in my prayer. ° 









life aid salvation ; the fullness of 
} the multitude of our sins.” 


. divine; to her nothing is impossible. 
handmaid but as a mistress, not to implore but to 
eommand.” 


this great current, of the mutual action and reaction 
chivalry, religious art and literature of the middle 


we dwell on the internal dissensions in the bosom 
of the great unity by which its course has been 
marked, nor of the noble efforts of enlightened and 
godly men within the chureh itself, to stay the 
flood and to restore the Redeemer to that place in 
the thoughts and affections of his people which he 
bought so dearly. The inner history of the Mary- 
worship, with its multitudinous aspects and rela- 
tions, would fill a volume, and if rightly told, it 
would be a volume of rare interest. The story 
would, indeed, be asad and humiliating one, for, 
full as it is of picturesque and romantic elements, 
endeared as it is to Christendom by the grand and 
beautiful forms of art, and by the witchery of 
poetry and musie, it is still the story of a great 
apostasy of the chureh from Ged. It is the story 
ef a dethroned Savior, of millions of human 
spirits defrauded of their very life. For admitting 
all that can be said of the pure and tender and 
Tefining influences naturally flowing from this 
deifieation of chaste and loving womanhood, 
it ean never give that which it has not. 
The sentiments excited in us by the contemplation 
ef a perfect ideal, may be good as far as they go; 
but it is the actual union of the soul with a real, 
living Christ, by which alone it eats the bread and 
drinks the water of life, and becomes, in deed and 
in truth,a partaker of the divine nature. Could 
the meek and lowly Mary have foreseen how she 
would be interposed between the ruined creature 
and its only true helper, a sharper sword would 
have pierced her heart than that which transfixed 
it by the eross of her dying Son. 

And still does this history spin on its thread ef 
centuries, and the worship of Mary lives and 
thrives, the most vital element in the religion of the 
Catholic masses at this very day. Evsesia. 





MEN OB BE NORF! 


Mew os pr Norr! why don’t you come along? 
Dat is new de burden ob de brack man’s song. 
We’s bin a waitin’ dese many years, 
| Wid patient hearts, but bitter tears ; 
We’s bin a waitin’ in griefs and pains, 
For de break ob day an’ de break ob chaias ; 
An’ now, tank God, dere’s a light in de sky, 
An’ de brack man’s heart jumps up to his mouf ; 
An’ now, tank God, dere’s a strong arm nigh, 
An’ a blast ob a trumpet troo de Souf! 
Men ob vz Norr! oh! oh! come along, 
Cose along, come along, oh, come along! 





We don’t belieb in murder, an’ we don’t belieb ia 

crime, 

For dere’s bin enuff o’ dat ting in all past time ; 

But we’s bin a keepin’ quiet, an’ a waitin’ on de Lord, 

For we knowed dat our bondage was accordin’ te His 

word; 

An’ we knowed dat de day ob deliberance would come 

In de fuliness ob de time, jes’ as sure as de sun. 

An’ now dere’s a Voice wid a mighty soun’— ~ 

“Tuy THE SERVANTS GO FREE, AND NEVER MORE DE 
SLAVES.”’— 

De massas stare at one anudder all aroun’, 

But de hearts ob de brack folks heab like de waves! 

Mex on pz Norr! oh, come right along, 

Come along, come along, come right along! 


f 


Oh, de juberlee is comin’ to de brack man’s soul, 

An’ de clouds ob his trouble all away shall rol! ; 

An’ de sun shall shine on a happy race, 

An’ de Souf shall wear a smiling face ; 

An’ we'll work for de white folks de same as before, 

But dey sha’n’t sell our chilen an’ our wives any 
more ! 

An’ we’ll work wid a song an’ a cheerfal word, 

A raisin’ ob de cotton, an’ de rice, an’ de corn, 

An’ de land shall look like de garden ob de Lord, 

An’ we’}l all get rich jes’ as sure as you are bora! 

Mxx on pe Norv! oh, quick! come along, 

Come along, come along, quick, come along! 


Dere was massa Hunter, he write a little note, 

And set a million nigga’s jes’ as free as a shoat ; 
But old massa Linkum, he modify, 

An say wait a bit, till we see by-an’-by. 
Now mass’r Linkum is a bery fine man, 

An’ he’s a gwine to do all de good dat he can, 
But men ob de Norf! jes’ you come on, 

An’ bring all your powder an’ your guns for de fight, 
Den you jes’ “ pitch in,” while de nigga’s “‘ tota 

along,” 

An’ ole massa Linkum soon’ll come around right! 
Mrx on pe Norr! yah! ho! come along, 
Come along, come aleng, ho! come along! 

Lafayette, Ind , June, 1862. 





“HONOR THY FATHER AND THY 
MOTHER.” 


THERE was a new-eomer in the house, a tiny 


joyitbrought! Did you ever notice, children, how 


it; hew they earess it and watch its growth; and 


teaches him to take step by step till he ean walk ? 


should be a good boy and a fine scholar. 


fath to go 


little 











hy leve covers 
Another writer de- 
clares her to be “ the ruler of Christianity, possess- 
ing par pen over angels, ion and — 
The ected creature, she has ome y 
her She presents 
herself before the altar of reconciliation not as a 


Of the side influences which helped to swell 
between it and monasticism, image-worship, the 


ages, there is no space to speak here. Neither can 


baby, pink and soft as a rose leaf; and oh, what 


delighted everybody is when there is a new baby— 
how’ they all leve it, and talk abeut it, and tend 


hew delighted the mother is when it first begins to 
know “papa,” and take notiee of him when he 
comes home; and then, as baby grows larger, 
how delighted the father is to toss it up and trot it 
upen his knee; and when the little fellow can 
stand up by a chair, how father gives him his 
great forefinger to clasp in his soft little hand, and 


Well, it was just so in the home I am telling you 
about—everybody was delighted with the baby, 
and as he grew a little larger the father and 
mother bought everything their dear little boy 
needed, and seores of things that he did not need, 
to make him happy; and when he was sick, oh! 
what anxiety there was in the house for fear he 
would die. The tired mother would sit up all 
night to tend the little sufferer, and the father 
would walk the room and earry him in his arms, 
and everything that money could buy was bought 
to make him well again; and all this care and 
work and trouble they bore joyfully, if only their 
darling might live and be well again. It was just 
£0 every time he was sick, all through his child- 
hood. As the little boy grew larger, and did not 
have to be held in the arms any more, they began 
te drees him in boy’s clothes, and then he hed his 
first boots, and his first sled, and his first jack-knife, 
and at last he began to go to school; and then how 
anxieus the dear father and mother were that he 









just a4° dearly an ever they did when they were. 
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When I was a little girl, I used often to think I 
should like to go and see the place where my 
grandfather used to live, and where my father lived 
when he was a little boy; but my grandfather and 
ar premger! were dead, and their house and farm 

ad been sold to strangers, and so we never went 
there. It was in. the country, and many miles 
away ; but when I was grown “pt thought I would 
go there, for I wanted to see the old place very 
much, and asI had some relations still living in 
the place, I took a journey to see them. Whea I 
came there, they told me that the old place had 
been sold again. The town had bought it for a 
poor-house, and it was occupied by the poor, old, 
sick, miserable paupers who were supported by the 
public money. Then I thought I eould not go to 
the old house asI had hoped to do, and it would 
make me very sad if I should, to see so much 
wretehedness ; but a kind lady who often went to 
visit the poor siek people there invited me to go 
with her and visit the place, and so.I accepted her 
invitation. So first we were taken into the old- 
fashioned room that used to be my grandmother’s 
parlor—there were no poor people there—and 
afterwards threugh all the other rooms, ene by one, 
all filled with sad, wretched, forlorn people—some 
blind, some deaf and dumb, one er two deformed, 
and one or two foolish, and some insane, and some 
loeking patient and meek, asif they were Christians 
only waiting tego home to heaven. At last, we 
eame to a large, long room, with several beds in it, 
where they kept those who were too feeble tosit up, 
the veryold. And therein an arm-chair sat an old, 
old man, bowed forward, leaning on acane, which 
he clasped in his withered hands. He looked as if 
he had been a handsome man once in his younger 
years; his hair was tied with a black ribbon at the 
back of his neck, and flowed down in a long, snow- 
white ringlet. That was the fashion when he was 
young. He teok no notice when we came near. 
He was totally deaf; neither could he see us, for 
he was tetally blind. He was almost a hundred 
years old. There he sat from morning till night, 
month after month, and year after year. He had 
been so seven years. The lady who had the care 
of the poor people said that when any one came 
close to him, he put out his poor feeble hands and 
felt of their arms to see if it was his keeper, fer she 
was very kind to him, and he could distinguish her 
from any one else by her very fat arms; but if it 


word could hespeak, for his tongue was paralyzed ; 
not a step could he walk alone, for his trembling 
limbs were too feeble; but he liked to sit in the 


and put him in his chair in the sunshine, and un- 
dressed him at night and put him in his bed. 

“ That is his bed,” said the lady, “and his wife 
died there three yearsago. Itisasadstory. They 
were rich once.” 

“But how does it happen that he is here?” I 
asked. “Has he no children ?” 

“Oh yes; he has a son and three daughters, all 
well off, and living in handsome houses. This is 
old Mr. H——; don’t you know who he is ?” 

Yes, children, it is true; this was that father of 
those little children I told you about, and that 
father who loved them so dearly had_ lost his 
property, had gone to live with his children, and 
one passed him along to another. It was toomuch 
trouble to have old folks in the house, they said. 
He lived a little while with each of them, and 
then they sent. him to the poor-heuse, and the 
mother teo, and there they both died! Poor old 
faiher and mother, after all their leve and care, 
turned out by those same children to die in the 
poor-house! The next time I went there they told 
me he was dead, and his children had sent and 
taken his body away, and buried him beside their 
mother. H. W. 





STILL ANOTHER JOHN BROWN. 


To rue Eprrons or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

It is a curious coincidence that the same day I 
read Mr. Cuyler’s account of the John Browns, I 
fell upon an old Latin grammar by John Brinsley, 
in which was written the name of John Swinner- 
top, 1652. The grammar was printed in England, 
and was in English, being evidently one of which 
the famous Latin aceidence of the celebrated 
Master Chever was a compend and improvement, 
which shows that Anglo-Latin grammars were 
in use earlier than has been generally supposed. 
Cn the fly-leaf of the grammar, which is a small 
quarto of 134 pages, are the following remarks by 
the celebrated Dr. Bently of Salem, who was as 
distinguished for his antiquarian researches as for 
his profound learning and gencral knowledge. 
He says: 

* This book is preserved as being a crammar of 
John Swinnerton, who was a schoolmaster in 
Salem, and married a daughter-in-law of Elder 
John Brown of Salem.” After a few particulars 
in regard to the finding of the grammar, he adds 
the following extract from the Salem chureh 
record: “ 1660. A motion being made for choosing 
a ruling elder, Mr. John Brown being nominated, 
after some consideration, he was (in his absence) 
chosen by the church with general consent. On 
the 8th of the 5th month, the call of the church 
being signified to himself, being then present, he 
expressed his aceeptanece of the chureh’s call, on 
the Lord's day after, to this effect: ‘ That, though 
he judged himself unfit, and many others more 
able for the work, yet, considering the call of God 
and his people in it, and that he might be any 
means of the church’s settlement, he did give him- 
self up to the Lord and the church and the work, 
so far as the Lord should enable him, and if Ais 
occasions at Virgimia did require his sence 
th rough the following winter, and the Lerd sheuld 
please to return him safely from thence, he should 
then continue at home and apply himself to the 
work as the Lord should enable him.’ The pastor 
and two deacens then imposed hands on the ruling 
elder.” Atthe same time Mr. John Higginson was 
elected teaching elder. 

This is interesting, Mr. Editor, as shewing the 
method of doing chureh business at that early 
day ; but is particularly interesting that, just two 
hundred years ago, another John Brown, a religi- 
ous man, should have had “ eceasions in Virginia.” 
What these “occasions” were we are not toid. As 
he was a sea-captain, his “occasions” may have 
been similar to those of the noble martyr of our 
éay, and his fate the same—a seed east into the 
ground to die and bring forth much fruit unto 
eternal life ef Christian freedom. Ww. B.F. 





THE LITTLE BOX OF LINT. 


Tue sufferings whieh result from this terrible 
war are relieved by many precious deeds of kind- 
ness. Even little ehildren have been ministers of 
good te our soldiers. Last evening I stood, while 
it was opened, beside a large box ef. hospital 
stores. Shirts and drawers, towels and handker- 
chiefs, sheets and dressing-gowns, and various 
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A FLYING SQUIRREL IN THE HOUSE. 
to us in a singular manner, _Oneef the girls, while 
sweeping the sitting-reom, hearda slight seratching ° 
behind the fire-screen. Feeling some curiesity to 
know the cause, she remeved the screen, and out 
into the middle ef the room darted a—flying squir- 
rel. He seemed a little bewildered at his new 

He had delicate fur of a soft gray color, and very 
bright, black eyes. His wings were membranes, 
with but‘ little far upon them. He had evidently 
darted from a tree near the house inte the chimney, 
whieh he thought to explore, and thus unexpect- 

found himeelf a guest in our household. 

e were very much amused in watching his 
tricks. He sealed the mantel-piece, examined the 
clock admiringly, raised himself up te peep into a 
mug or vase, and then witha sudden flight reaehed 
the floer again. 

A little dish of corn, another of bread-crumbs,and 
a third of water, were placed upon the mantel. He 
aecepted this hospitality quite as a matter of course. 

He slept nearly ell of the day, and played allthe 
) evening, and probably all the night. During his 
stay with us, he showed not the slightest fear of 
any one, although it was evidently his first 
acquaintance with human beings. His associates 
had been of the woods ; fellow-squirrels and brown 
robins. He had never heard the voices ef any but 
chattering wrens, or earoling blue-birds; but with 
an entire trust in mankind, he relied upon the kind- 
ness of all for safety. He certainly showed a very 
un werldly spirit. 

His favorite amusement of an evening was to 
elimb up the muslin curtain, by clinging with his 
sharp ¢laws,as he used his wings only in eoming 
from a hight. Having reached the top, he would 
spread his wings and alight in the middle of th 
room ; then return and repeat the game for an hour 
or mere ata time. 

As so much of his time was passed in sleeping, 
he was quite particular about his selection of a 
sleeping-plaee. He chose first to nestle beneath 
the chintz eover of the lounge, or under a cushien. 
One day an evercoat having been left across the 
arm ef the lounge, he crept into one of its poekets, 
and frequently, when the owner of the eoat caucht 
it up hastily, he was warned by a weight in poeket 
or sleeve, that the garment was already in use. 





Selections. 





THE LITTLE CONTRABANDS. 


Gop guide the litile ‘“‘ Contrabands,” 
From Slavery’s chains set free! 

@h let their simple hearts pour forth 
In grateful strains to Thee. 

Surreund them with Thy mighty arms ; 
Pretect them every hour, 

Alike from heartless freeman’s grasp 
And savage master’s power. 


God guide the little “‘ Contrabands ;” 
What precious chattels they, 

With hearts of feeling like our own, 
With souls to save or slay ; 

For them hath Freedom, sword in hand 
Her banner proud unfurled, 

And in Ged’s name the trembling ones 
Led forth before the world, 


God guide the litile “ Contrabands !”” 
Oh what a fearful thought, 

That by the blood of noble men, 
Those little ones are bought! 

Oh yes! to give them saered homes, 
To soothe their hapless fate, 

Foll many a once bright happy heart 
Now trembles desolate. 


Full many a grief blanched lip breathes out: 
Far better thus to be 

Than drag, on untried virgin soil, 
The curse of Slavery ! 

God guide the little “ Contrabands,” 
Both soul and body save ; 

For them the great of Heaven and Earth 
Their life blood freely gave. 


Teach them to own the blessed power 
That first set bondsmen free ; 
Teach them to sing “ we’re twice redeemed, 
Hail, glorious liberty !” 
Father, ten thousand prayers arise 
From out all Christian lands, 
That Thou wilt shelter, bless, and guide 
The litile “ Contrabands !” 
—The Pacifie. 





THE HAPPINESS OF THE SOUL THAT IS 
FREED FROM ITS EARTHLY PRISON. 


Happy is that seul which, freed from its earthly 
prison, at liberty seeks the sky ; which sees thee, 
its most sweet Lord, face to face; which is touched 
by no fear of death, but rejoices in the incorruption 
of eternal glory. At rest and secure, it no longer 
dreads death and the enemy. Now, O Lord, it pos- 
sesses thee, whom it has long sought and always 
loved. Now it is joined to the company of those 
who sing to thy praise, and for ever it sings to thy 
glery the sweet sounds of never-ending blessed- 
ness. For, of the fatness of thy house and of the 
rivers of thy pleasure thou givest it to drink. 
Happy is the band of the heavenly citizens, and 
glorious the solemnity of all who are eoming back 
to thee from the sad toil of this our pilgrimage to 
the joy of beauty, and the loveliness of universal 
splender, and the majesty of all grace. There 
shall the eyes of thy people see thee face to face ; 
there nothing at all that ean trouble the mind is 
permitted to the ears. 

What songs of praise! What sounds of har- 
monious instruments! Whatsweetly flowing cho- 
ruses! What musie rises there without end! 
There sounds continually the voice of hymns and 
pleasant chants, which are sung to thy glory by 
the heavenly inhabitants. Malignity and the gall 
of bitterness have no place in thy kingdom. For 
there ig no wicked one, nor is wickedness found 

thérein. There is no adversary nor any deceitful- 

‘ness of sin. There is no want, no disgrace, no 
wrangling, no turmoil, no quarreling, no fear, no 
disquietude, no punishment, no doubting, no vio- 
lence, no diseord ; but there is the excellency of 
peace, the fullness of leve, praise eternal and glory 
to God, peaceful rest without end, and everlasting 
joy in the Holy Spirit. 

Oh! how blessed shall I be if ever I hedr those 
mest sweet choirs ef thy citizens, those mellifluous 
songs aseribing the honor that is due to the Holy 
Trinity. But eh! hew exceedingly blessed shall 
I be if I shall be found ameng those who sing to 
our Lord Jesus Christ the sweet songs of Zion.— 
St. Augustine's Manual of Devotion. 


A BRAVE SAILOR. 


A mercnant and shipowner ef New York was 
standing at the entrance of his warehouse convers- 
ing with a gentleman on business. A pious sailor 
belonging to ene of his vessels came to the 
warehouse to enter it, but, observing that the door 
was oceupiod, modestly stepped aside, not willing 
te interrupt the conversation. 

While waiting there he heard the mame ef Jesus 
prefanely used, and on turning to look, he ob- 
served that it was his employer whe was speaking. 
Instantly changing his position, and in 
front of the gentlemen with his head uncovered 
and his hat under his arm, he addressed the mer- 
chant in this language : ’ 

Wy ehas you exeuse me if I speak a word to 

ou 
- The gentleman, reeognizing him as one of the 
erew of his vessel recently arrived, and supposing 
he might have something to say about the business 
of the ship, told him to speak on. 

“You won't be offended then, sir, with a poor 
ignorant sailor if he tells you his feelings?” said 
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at the same time, consider the treatise thus pre- 
‘pared as something te which it is our daty to listen 
‘without restleseness for half an hour or three- 
quarters, but which, when that duty has been 


decorously performed, we may dismiss from our 
minds, in ha dence of having another when- 
ever it shall be necessary. 


But if once we begin to regard the preacher, 
whatever his faults, as a man sent with a message 
to us which is a matter of life and death, whether 
we hear or refuse ; if we leok upon him as set in 
charge over many spifits in danger of ruin, and 
having allowed him but an hourortwo in the seven 
days to speak to them ; if we make some endeavor 
te conceive how precious these heurs ought te be 
te him, a small vantage on the side of God after his 
flock have been exposed for six days together to the 
full weight ef the werld’s temptations, and he has 
been forced to wateh the thoran and the thistle 
springing in their hearts, and to see what wheat 
had been scattered there snatched from the wayside 
by this wild bird and the other, and at last, when, 
breathless and weary with the week’s labor, they 
give him this interval of imperfect and languid 
hearing, he has but thirty minutes to get at the 
separate hearts of a thousand men, to convince them 
of all their-weaknesses, to shame them from all 
their sins, to warn them of all their dangers, to try 
by this way and that to stir the hard fastening ef 
those deors where the Master himself hasstood and 
kneeked, and yet none has opened, and to call at 
the openings of thoge dark streets where Wisdom 
herse}f has stretehed forth her hands, and no man 
regarded ; thirty minutes to raise the dead in,—let 
us but enee understand and feel all this, and we 
shall look with changed eyes upon that frippery of 
gay furniture abeut the plaee from which the mes- 
sage of judgment must be delivered, which either 
breathes upon the benes that they may live, or, if 
ineffectual, remains recorded in condemnation, 
} perhaps, against the utterer and listener alike, but 
assuredly against one ef them. We shall not so 
easily bear with the silk and geld upon the seat of 
judgment, ner with ornament of oratory in the 
mouth of the messenger; we shall wish that his 
words may be simple, even when they are sweetest, 
and the place where he speaks like a marble rock 
in the desert, about which the people have gathered 
in their thirst—John Ruskin. 





LONGINGS. 


Wurr shall I be at reet? My trembling heart 
Grows weary of its burden, sickening still 
With hope deferred. Oh that it were Thy will 

To leose my bonds and take me where Thou art! 


When shall I be at rest? My eyes grow dim 
With straining through the gloom ; I scarce carsee 
The way-marks that my Savior left for me ; 
‘Would it were morn, and I were safe with him. 


F When shall I be at rest? Hand over hand 

I grasp, and climb an ever steeper hill, 

A rougher path. Oh that it were thy will 
My tired feet might tread the Promised Land. 


@h that I were at rest! a thousand fears 
Come thronging o’er me lest I fail at last. 
Would I were safe, all toil and danger past, 
And thine own hand might wipe away my tears. 


@h that I were at rest, like some I love, 
Whese last fond looks drew half my life away, 
Seeming to plead that either they might stay 
With me on earth, or I with them above. 


But why.these murmurs? Thou didst never shrink 
From any teil or weariness for me, 
Not even from that last deep agony : 

Shall I beneath my little trials sink? 


No. Lord, for when I am indeed at rest, 
One taste of that deep bliss will quite effaee 
The sternest memories of my earthly race, 
Save but to swell the sense of being blest. 


Then lay on me whatever cross I need 
To bring me there. I know thou canst net be 
Unkind, unfaithful, or untrue to me! 
Shall I not toil for Thee when Thou for me didst bleed ! 
—Church ef England S.-S. Quarterly. 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


LADY HUNTINGTON, JOHN BUNYAN, AND EBENEZER 
ERSKINE. 


Ir is well known that Lady Huntington once 
talked affectionately with a servant, to persuade 
him to begin a Christian life. [t made no impres- 
sion on his heart; but anether servant who, un- 
known to her, was within hearing, was led by it to 
the Savior. John Bunyan overheard four poor 
women in Bedford “talking about a new birth— 
about the work of God in their hearts, as also how 
they were convinced of their miserable state by 
nature—of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ—of 
his word and promises—of the temptations of Satan, 
and of their wretchedness of heart and unbelief.” 
They talked femiliarly of their own experience, 
without thought of other listeners, and Bunyan folt 
there were depths in religion he had not sounded, 
and emotions of which he had no knowledge. 
That conversation was the means of leading him, 
with a sense of sin and personal need, to the cross 
of Christ, and to those wenderful dectrines of grace 
of which he was such a suceessful preacher. 

Ebenezer Erskine, the eminent leader of the 
Seeession Church in Scotland, was’ brought iato 
the light of Gospel truth by a similar agéncy. Hoe 
had entered on the work of the ministry with a) 
heart unrenewed by divine graee. But his wife 
‘was a woman of true piety, and his younger 
brother, Ralph, had learned, by bitter heart-strug- 
gles, the mysteries of divine grace. Qne day the 
wife and brother, sitting in a bower in the garijen, 
were conversing freely of their own experience. 
They touched on their pungent convictions of sin 
—their feeling of guilt and ruin—the unspeakable 

iousness of free grace in Christ—the evidences 
in their hearts of the reality ef the new birth—their 
daily communion with God and eomfort in his 
Word. Ebenezer listened in wonder. It wasnew 
and strange Janguage te him. He could recognize 
no resemblanee to such feelings m his own experi- 
enee. If this was the true nature of Gospel piety, 
he felt he was a stranger to it. The thought 
weighed heavily on him. It was like a fire in his 
bones. It led him to seareh the Word of God with 
an awakened eonscience. It led him to the throne 
of grace, to pray with intense earnestness that light 
might be given him from heaven. 

The issue could not be doubtful. . The seales 
onee taken from his eyes, he was enabled to ses 
wonderful things in God’s law. The spiritual 
pride once taken from his heart, he found pardon 
and peace, like the publican pleading for mercy. 
Like Paul, he soon became an earnest of 
the faith he had once destroyed ; and the ministry, 
which had been barren of spiritual fruit, like 
Chalmers at Kilmany, soon was blessed with a 
glorieus work of graee, in which many eonverts 
learned the mysteries of the new birth in QOhrist 
Jesus.— Watchman end Reflector. 





Waicn Way bors tue Tare Lean ?—“If the 
tree fall toward the sonth or toward the north, in 
the place where the tree faileth, there it shall be.” 
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them 'vaceinated or inoeulated with the cow-pock. 


The best time for this is two mon 
bat better late than never, and in these 
need never have any excuse for its not being 
You have only to take your ehildren to the Old 
the New Town dispensaries. It is a real erime, I 
think, in parents to neglect this. It is ernel 
their child, and it is a crime te the public. 
every child in the world were vaccinated, which 
might be managed in a few years, that loathsome 
and deadly disease, the small-pox, would disappear: 
from the face of the earth ; but many people are so 
stupid and so lazy and so prejudiced as to negleet 
this plain duty till it is too late. So promise me 
all seriously in your hearts to see te this, if it is 
not done already, and to see to it immediately. Be 
always frank and open with your children. 
Make them trust yeu and tell you all their secrets. 
Meke them feel at ease with you, and make /free 
with them. There is no such good plaything fer 
grown-up children like you and me as weans, wee 
ones. It is wonderful what you can get them te 
éo with little coaxing and fun. 
this as well as Ido, and you will practice it every 
day in your own families. Here isa pleasant little 
story out of an old boek. “A gentleman having 
led a company of children beyond their usual 
journey, they began te get weary, and all eried to 
him to carry them on his back, but because ef 
their multitude he could not do this. ‘But,’ says 
he, ‘I'll get horses for us all;’ then, eutting little 
wands out of the hedges as ponies for them, and a 
great stake as a charger for himself, this put mettle 
in their little legs, and they rode cheerily home.” 
So much fer a bit of ingenious fun. 





REV. EDWARD IRVING AND THE 
SHOEMAKER. 


(Wz extract the following stery from Oliphant’s new Life of 
Eawaid Irving.—Eps. InpErenpExt.) 





A certain sheemaker, radical and infidel, was 
ameng the number of those under Irving’s special 
care; a home-workman, of course, always present, 
silent, with his baek turned upon the visitors, and 
refusing any eommuniéation except a sullen hump 
of implied criticism, while his trembling wife made 
her deprecating eurtsy in the foreground. The way 
in which this intraetable individual was finally won 
over is attributed, by some tellers of the story, to a 
sudden happy inspiration on Irving’s part, but by 
others to plot and intention. Approaching the 
beneh one day, the visitor took up a piece of patent 
leather, then a recent invention, and remarked upon 
it in somewhat skilled terms. The shoemaker 
‘went on with redoubled industry at his work; but 
at last roused and exasperated by the speech and 
pretense of knowledge, demanded, with great con- 
tempt, but without raising his eyes, “ What do ye 
ken aboutleather?” This was just the opportunity 
his assailant wanted ; for Irving, though a minister- 
and a scholar, was a tanner’s son, and could dis- 
course learnedly upon that-material. Gradually 
interested and mollified, the cobbler slackened work, 
and listened while his visitor described some pro- 
cess of making shoes by machinery, which he had 
carefully got up forthe purpose. At last the shoe 
maker se far forgot his eaution as to suspend his 
work altogether, and lift hiseyes to the great figure 
stooping over his bench. The conversation went 
on with increased vigor after this, till finally the 
recusant laid down his arms. “Od, you're a 
decent kind of fellow: do you preach?” said the 
vanquished, curious to know more ef his visitor. 
The advantage was discreetly, but not too hotly 
pursued; and on the following Sunday the rebel 
made a defiant, but shy appearance at chureh. 
Next day he eneountered him in the savory Gal- 
lowgate, and hailed him asa friend. Walking be- 
side him in natural talk, the tall probationer laid his 
hand upon the shirt sleeve of the shrunken seden- 
tary workman, and marched by his side, along the 
well-frequented street. By the time they had 
reached the end of their mutual way, not a spark 
of resistance was leff'in the shoemaker. His chil- 
dren henceforward went to school; his deprecating 
wife went to the kirk in peace. He himself ae- 
quired that suit of Sunday “ blacks” so dear to the 
heart of the poor Scotehman, and became a chureh- 
goer and respectable member of society ; while his 
acknowledgment of his conqueror was conveyed 
with characteristic reticence and concealment of 
all deeper feeling in the self-excusing pretense— 
“ He’s a sensible man yon; he kens about leather!” 





THE SOLDIER SACRIFICE. 


Our little readers will remember the noble tem- 
perance soldier of whom we spoke in the May 
number, who supplied his whole regiment with a 
thousand temperance tracts, and who was then 
sick in the hospital at Newbern. He has since 
died of the fever. His name was Henry H. Mead 
ef Greenwich, Conn. His chaplain ‘Wrote to his 
father : . 

“My dear sir: Henry is dead. I talked and 
prayed with him last night. He was perfecily 
willing togoand be with Jesus. You have nothing 
to regret. He was a noble man; a faithful soldier 
of the Cross of Christ. He fought bravely fer his 
country, and cheerfully gave up his life for the 
good of others. I cannot begin to express my own 
sorrow, and feel that God has taken a dear Chris- 
tian brother from me; one who has been a bright 
and shining light to the whole regiment. But his 
Heavenly Father knew what was best and for his 
own glory.” 

Under such a loss his father and mother, if they 
were not sustained by Christian principles, might 
murmur and repine, and so may many a soldier, 
sick and wounded in the hospitals. We have 
therefore prepared a small tract for all such 
afflicted ones, called the “Seldier Sacrifice,” show- 
ing that it is net a sacrifice to die for one’s country, 
but a noble offering on the altar of his country. 


“ Die om the field of battle! 
noble thus to die: 


Rev. Dr. Lindsly, his pastor, says: “He held un- 
swervingly to his total abstinence principle, was 
active in sustaining meetings for prayer, and in 
distributing tracts. I think his case remarkable. 
His death is a great loss to his friends and to the 
chureh.” Such we hope will prove all the mem- 
bers of our Bands of Hope and Cold Water Armies 
and Sunday-schools ; and such may do more good 
in their death than in their life. To aid in this, 
and that the trast may support and cemfort many, 
the exeellent Governor of Connecticut has ordered 
10,000 eopies to be distributed among the troops at 
his own expense. A noble gift.—Youth’s Tem- 
perance Advocate. 

[Governor Morgan added 6,000 copies to Gov. 
Buckingham’s 10,000 ef the “Soldier Sacrifiee,” 
to be circulated in the army and among the families 
of the soldiers. We understand that the facts 
concerning Harry Mead, and his admirable letters 
to his friends while in the army, furnish excellent 
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pale, our meetness for a world in 
od is to be all in all, for ever and ever ?— Me! 





MAN'S DUTY TO Woman. 


Avove a, let no man dicaten on Woman, 
petually, the shameless falsehood of pretend 
admiration and acting contempt. Lot them 
exhaust their kindness adorning hor person, and 

the humiliation of her soul. Let th 
assent to her évery high opinion as if she 
enough to maintain it against oppesi 
por erernierny opinion for her, and force i 
her lips by dictation. Let them not cracify 
motives, nor tidieule her frailty, der crash her} 
dividuality, nor insult her independence, ner | 
upon honor in convivial companies, 
bandy unclean doubte of her, ae a wretched su 
tute for wit; ner whisper vulgar suspicions of f 
ty, which, as compared with their own, is I 
© immaculate whiteness of angels. Let th 
multiply her social advantages, enhanee her ¢ 
nity, minister to her intelligence, and by ma 
ek be the champions of her genius, 
iends of her fortunes, and the equals, if they « 
of her heart.— Rev. F. D. Huntington. 


S . Foreign Miscellany. 


Is tH18 Cnnistian Morauity !—The London Poi 
is a Congregational newspaper, heretefore suppos 
friendly te the United States, and te Christian co: 
@ation of the two great Anglo-Saxen natiens for 
world’s renovation. But now it seems te have bece 
eo fully possession sympathies and anti- republic 
bitterness, that it openly exults in the pros pecti 
annihilation of Mexican independence because 
will be a spite and annoyance to the United State 
Ii says, May 29, of the French invasion of Mexico : 


“Tf the Emperor is in earnest, and is fairly 
solved to establish something like a stable gover 
ment in Mexico, he has thrust himself into a horned 
nest, which will keep him fully and by no mea: 
pleasantly occupied for some time to come. On t 
abstract justice or injustice, the wisdom or folly, 
what appears to be the French policy, we do not fe 
called upon to offer an opinion. We only say, in mi 
gation of the harsh judgment which we, as a peac 
able, non-intervening people, might be disposed 
pass on this high. handed attempt to impose a forin 

overnment on an independent community, that it 
very difficult to apply abstract rules where a civiliz 
and powerful nation is brought into collision with o 
which is either barbarous or corrupt and profliga 
Sometbing like intervention in its internal gove 
ment becomes almost unavoidable, as we have prov 
again and again in India, and are proving at tt 
moment in China; and it is always a question ha 
far independent rights, whose whole force lies 
wronging everybody, have any lawful plea in bar 
chastisement and regulation on the part of any pow 
trong enough and willing to undertake the cha: 
omship of the general interests of mankind. 
france feels herself called, having a fair ground 
tervention in Mexican affairs, to endeavor to co: 
ste her work, and to give to the Mexicans, wh 
ey have never been able to give to themselves, 
cently stable government, which may ma 

ico respectable and responsible for the future, 1 
ve no call to cry out very loudly in protest, and 
eed to be in the least alarmed about the res 
orge Canning called the New World into exister 
redrees the balance of the Old. MNapoleon see 
think that the Old World may profitably emp 
elf in redressing the balance of the New. And 
be Monroe doctrine is to be the American doctri 
ben their terrible struggle is over, it will be of v 
vantage to us to have France to share the brunt 
attack which is to sweep all American intrud 
fo the Atlantic. If France makes herself respon 
for the good government of Mexicc, the Americ 
have on either border a powerful European for 
ked by the force of the two strongest empires 
¢ world. This may moderate tneir tone, 1 
ove to them that the Government of the Uni 
fes cannot be permitted to isolate the wh 
nerican continent from the rest of the civiliz 
wid. We believe that this will be a result of 
mall advantage. A French intervention wo 
pengthen our position in Oanada, and place anot 
t to the arrogant c)aims of the Union te have : 
hold the vast continent to itself, while for Fra: 
self we believe the effort will be a wholesome or 
We have no intention to comment en the vari 
poinis suggested by this remarkable article. 
light it sheds upon the state of mind of the great t 
dle class of the English nation ; the apprehensio 
the strength of the American Union ; the night 





































of the Monroe docirine, now forty years old; 
anxiety concerning the fate of Canada; the puzzl 
reconciling the convenient doctrine of non-inter 


tion in favor of liberty with the convenient prac 
of national intervention whenever it will work 
faver of despotism; the readiness to approve 
@nything done by France, provided it is likely to 
barrass the United States ;—these and many 0 
points would be instructive to dwell upon, but 
must leave our readers 10 study the article for th 
selves. But we cannot deem those to be truly 
friends of our country, who ask us to shut our eye 
auch developments as these, or to accept of v: 
professions uf amity and act as if the spirit here i 
cated did not exist. 


Tnx Sourn anv its Apvocatss.—The South 
not wanted for advocates, and of these Mr. Greg 
and Mr. Lindsay have been prominent. But nei 
ef them can fairly be called enemies of the Nv 
Only one person, with a name, has manifested v 
lence, amounting to something like hatred of 
North; and it became him well. He is an ex-M 
He now, of course, turns up a preacher of Mediat 
Noticing his sayings to a select party, at the en 
last year, an English writer made this use of the 

“We had intended, in further evidence of the hatred to | 
dom which characterizes a certain ‘ England,’ to cite froma str 
and jncredible mass of ignorance and dewnright blacks 
lem, put forth against free America and the President, 
feeble-minded and wealthy political and religious fanatic, 
A. J. B. Beresford Hepe, but our space forbids. This perso: 
spent £7,000 in ‘ persuading’ electors at Maidstone te send 
to Parliament ; and he hes aleo been one of the purse- bearer: 
patrons of the Oxferd school. which has swung, and is swin, 
between Popery and infidelity; whieh hates Puritapisa 
embod) ing intellectual and political freedom ; and which « 
is now ‘Church’ and devont, or cynical and skeptical, aceor 
te the mood, in The Saturdey Review. 

“Tt is best te know the worst. Englishmen generally 
Willing te believe that old liberty-hating Toryism was dos 
converted. But the cloven foot has been exhibited. That 
‘England’ looked complacently em the enslavement of Fes 
It now looks, with ill. concealed exultation, on the enslave: 
of America, in a more comprehensive and terrible sense 
hates freedom so cordially that it can patrenize the most vile 

f mankind. * 
a England’ is content to see a slave empire estab i 
if its establishment involves the destraction of the liberties, 
unity, and frugal government of America, Forewarned, 
ermed This natien has more than sufficient evidence that 
are traitors in its bosom, who, as they ya acs Bees 4) 
French liberty overthrown, and now sympathize with mea- 
jag Yanceys, would certainly be glad to abridge British libe 
and are working teward that end.” F 

The writer then draws a broad and just distin 
between “the aristocracy” and the aristocre 
“there are men, and there are men ;” and then 

ceeds : 

“Though extremely unreasonable, Americans are not w 

tome fresen for their denunciations ef ‘the British aristoc 

But they should discriminate. The Duke of Argyll, Lord | 

and Lord stanley, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Russell, 

Granville and Grey and Lansdown end Radner, and the 

Rob'lity, would neither be the enemies of the Union n 

dg of stave-owners and men-stealers. The Cecils an 

Mouths and Smith-Percies, peers of the apothecary an: 

dealing generation, or of slimy Dutch Canai erigm, whe 

* Forget the dunghills where they grew, - 
‘And think themselves the Lord knows who,’— 
this ig * ritish aristocracy,’ which rejoices ever wl 
tible pale of american freedom, and the establishme: 
slayeooracy—the which is natural enough : it is the antip: 
to good,” 

Mr, Alphabet Hope is characterized as at 
idiotic and malignant, aud his Anglo-Dateh sli 
thrown back upon him, with some litile excu 
the outspeaking advocate of British and of Ame 
freedom 


Will the cute American reader connect this p 

from the ‘Daten canal with New Orleans, and a ee 
000 of stolen money, intended for Amste 

Hopes, but now in safe keeping there? 

Well, this Mr. A. J. Lb. Beresford Hope, whe 

us for months been agitating in his small way 
is for “the voice of Europe,” in Mediation, an 
letter {6 The Times, full of egotism aad self del 
Stys: “Enyope, by its silence, will be a 
complieity with the horrors of wat. Why, ¢ 
People hesitate to speak out, when they have s¢ 
pie J made up their minds? A little pressur 

hout is.all that is needed.” 

Here is the marvelous red : ellthe passi 
Some Americans think, and all th 
= ithe material interests of England have de: 


to fanatical British Dutch Southro' 
“8 little pressure from without” has been | 
nd is now needed, in order to determine a po 


And ‘yet neither hate nor money has bee 
wm te, to manvfacture that “little p 
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: and acting contempt. Let them net’ 
irhindnensasore 


im return the humiliation of her soul. Let them 


act otreng enced " reer neg 
net strong eno > maintain oppesitien, 
yet Te opinion for her, and force it on 


her 1 by aictat cracify her 
ips by dictation. Let them rac 
t nor ridicule her frailty, ical her ia- 
ividuality, nor insult her independenoe, ner play 
mean jests upon honor in cenvivisl nor 
pers apnea doubts of her, as a wrete! on 
tate for wit; ner whisper vulgar suspicions of h 
purity which, as compared with their own, is like 
© immaculate whiteness of angels. Let them 
multiply her social advantages, enhanee her dig- 
nity, minister te her infelligence, and by manly 
tleness, be the champions of her genius, the 
Fiends of her fortunes, and the equals, if they oan, 
of her heart.—Rev. F. D. Huntington. 


Foreign Bliscellany. 


Is tes Caristian Monatirr ?—The London Petriot 
is a Congregational newspaper, heretofore supposed 
friendly te the United States, and te Christian ceop- 
@ration ef the two great Anglo-Saxon nations fer the 
world’s renovation. But now it seems to have become 
So fully possession sympathies and anti- republican 
bitterness, that it openly exults in the prospective 

of Mexican independence because it 
will be @ spite and annoyance to the United States. 
It says, May 29, of the French invasion of Mexico : 


“If the Emperor is in earnest, and ia fairly re. 
solved to establish something like a stable govern- 
ment in Mexico, he has thrust himself into a hornet's 
nest, which will keep him fully and by no means 
pleasantly occupied for some time te come. On the 
abstract justice or injustice, the wisdom or folly, of 
what appears to be the French policy, we do not feel 
called upon to offer an ovinion. We only say, in miti- 
gation of the harsh judgment which we, as a peace- 
able, non-intervening pevple, might be disposed to 
pass on this high- handed attempt to impose a form of 
government on an independent community, that it is 
very difficult to apply abstract rules where a civilized 
and powerful nation is brought into collision with one 
which is either barbarous or corrupt and profligate. 
Sometbing like intervention in its internal govern- 
ment becomes almost unavoidable, as we have ptoved 
again and again in India, and are Proving at this 
moment in China; and it is always a question how 
far independent rights, whose whole force lies in 
wronging everybody, have any lawful plea in bar of 
chastisement and regulation on the part of any power 
strong enough and willing to undertake the cham- 
pionship of the general interests of mankind. If 
France feels herself called, having a fair ground of 
intervention in Mexican affairs, to endeavor to com- 
plete her work, and to give to the Mexicans, what 
they have never been able to give to themselves, a 
decently stable government, which may make 
Mexico respectable and responsible for the future, we 
have no call to cry out very loudly in protest, and no 
need to be in the least alarmed about the result. 
George Canning called the New World into existence 
to redrees the balance of the Old. Napoleon seems 
to think that the Old World may profitably employ 
iteelf in redressing the balance of the New. And, if 
the Monroe doctrine is to be the American doctrine 
when their terrible struggle is over, it will be of vast 
advantage to us to have France to share the brant of 
the attack which is to sweep all American intruders 
into the Atlantic. If France makes herself responsi- 
ble for the good government of Mexico, the Americans 
will have on either border a powerful European force, 
backed by the force of the two strongest empires in 
the world. This may moderate tneir tone, and 
prove to them that the Government of the United 
Btates cannot be permitted to isolate the whole 
American continent from the rest of the civilized 
world. We believe that this will be a result of no 
small advantage. A French intervention would 
strengthen our position in Canada, and place another 
limit to the arrogant claims of the Union te have and 
to hold the vast continent to itself, while for France 
herself we believe the effort will be a wholesome one.” 

We have no intention to comment on the various 
points suggested by this remarkable article. The 
light it sheds wpbn the state of mind of the great mid- 
dle class of the English nation; the apprehension of 
the strength of the American Union; the nightmare 
of the Monroe doctrine, now forty years old; the 
anxiety concerning the fate of Canada; the puzzle of 
reconciling the convenient doctrine of non-interven- 
tion in favor of liberty with the convenient practice 
of national intervention whenever it will work in 
faver of despotism; the readiness to approve of 
anything done by France, provided it is likely to em- 
barrass the United States ;—these and many other 
points would be instructive to dwell upon, but we 
must leave our readers to study the article for them- 
selves. But we cannot deem those to be truly the 
friends of our country, who ask us to shut our eyes to 
auch developments as these, or to accept of vapid 
professions uf amity and act as if the spirit here indi- 
cated did not exist. 








Tur Sourn axp its Apvocatss.—The South has 
not wanted for advocates, and of these Mr. Gregory 
and Mr. Lindsay have been prominent. Bat neither 
of them can fairly be calied enemies of the North. 
Only one person, with a name, has manifested viru- 
lence, amounting to something like hatred of the 
North ; and it became him well. He is an ex-M. 8 


He now, of course, turns up a preacher of Mediation. 
Noticing his sayings to a select party, at the end of 
last year, an English writer made this use of them: 


and jocredible mass of ignorance and dewnright black guard- 

; resident, by a 
feeble-minded and wealthy pelitical and religious famatic, Mr. 
A. J.B. Beresford Hepe, but our space forbids. This person has 
spent £7,000 in * pomestiag’ electors at Maidstene te send hia 


patrons of the Oxferd school. which has swung, and is swinging, 


) Puritapism, as 
embod) ing intellectual and political freedom ; and which schoel 


is now Church’ and devont, or eynieal and skeptical, according 
new 


“Tt is best te know the worst. Englishmen generally were 
Willing te believe that old liberty-hating Toryism was dead or 
Converted. But the cloven foot has been exhibited. That Tory 
‘ England’ looked complacently en the enslavement of France. 
Tt now looks, with ill-concealed exultation, om the enslavement 
of America, in a mere comprehensive and terrible sense, It 


hates freedom so cordiaily that it can patrenize the most vile and 
base of mankind. 


“ Tory ‘ England’ is content to see a slave empire established, 
if its establishment involves the destraction of the liberties, and 
unity, and frugal government of America. Forewsrned, fere- 
armed This nation has more than sufficient evidence that there 
are traitors in its bosom, who, as they saw with indifference 
Freoch liberty overthrown, and now fa with mea-steal- 
ing Yanceys, would certainly be glad to abridge British liberties, 
and are working toward that end.” 

The writer then draws a broad and just distinction 
between “the aristocracy” and the aristocracy — 
bas —_ are men, and there are men ;” and then pro- 
eeeds : 


and Lord stanley, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Russell, Lords 
Granville and Grey and Lansdown and Radner, and the other 
nob'lity, would neither be the enemies of the Union nor the 
friends of slave-owners and men-stealers, The Ceciis and Sid- 
mouths and Smith-Percies, peers of and coal- 


the 
dialing generation, or of slimy Dutch Cancheyigin: whe 
’ the dunghills w’ 
rhe oc tre deeupecbues Hoy pe en's ho,’— 
this is * ritish aristocracy,’ which rejeices 
sine culbaneont of american panebex and the ctahtions aoe 
perp Ts which is natural enough : it ig the antipathy of 
& 

Mr. Alphabet Hope is characterized as at once 
idiotic and malignant, and his Anglo-Dateh slime is 
thrown back upon him, with some litile excuse, by 
the outspeaking advocate of British and of American 
freedom. 

Will the cute American reader connect this puddle 
from the Dutch canal with New Orleans, and a eertain 
$800,000 of stolen money, mneated for Amsterdam 

opes, but now in safe keeping there ? 

Well, this Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, whe has 
thus for months been agitating in his small way, now 
is for “the voice of Europe,” in Mediation ; and in a 
ictter to The Times, full of egotism and self-delusion, 
Says: “Eusope, by its silence, will be drifting into 
ccmplicity with the horrors of war. Why, then, do 
people hesitate to speak out, when they have so ther- 
oughly made up their minds? A little pressure from 
without is all that is needed.” 

Here is the marvelous thing : all the. pessiens, as 
Sore Americans think, and all the po i 
all the material interests of England have 
I ediation. Aceord- 


8. * Beresford Hope :” 


great loan 
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, SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any eld Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- | _ 
} Hom, (EF and st that time only, 434) may send us | 
any number of new names, not on owr books during 


———— 


ices Own Dotisr for each of said new names—the 
emount te be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—ail for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the peper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription im the name of another party. 

We offer te any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name ef every new subscriber for ene year, 
sentus with Two Dollars. The price ef the Die- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at eur Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. > 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
wertiten, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the treuble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Tuaze 
Times as Lance 48 THAT oF aNy oTHER Waax.y 
Reviciovs Newsrarse in Tas Wort. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subsoription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
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JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pwatisuer, 
"No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
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A piquant and fascinating velame of adventures in Turkey, by 
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JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE. 

A brilliant and satirical novel of Society in New York, by E- 
8. Gosip. 1 vol, cloth bound. Price $1. 

GAME FISH OF THE NORTH. 


A mew and capital beok en Fish and Fishing. Mlustrated. 
Cloth beund. Price $1 25. 
*,* These books are sold by all booksellers, and will be sent by 
mall free, em receipt of price, by 
CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
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{ {ts affairs on the 31st December, 1861: t 
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Premiums en Policies net marked off Ist January, 


Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
wpon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from st January, 1861, to Sist 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 
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seat Chairs. We shall be able at all times to supply the trade en 

the most reasonable terms. 


We are the sole agents for this city of 


Retail price, 
» be 7,00 have just been ordered by Gevgrament fer hee 
use, 





G. SELLEW, 


MANUPFA@TURER oF 
DESKS ANP OFFICE 








elsewhere. Out Warereoms, No, &Y 


TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
seta, from $20 to $100, 
and mane 


of 
assortment en oe 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING ORADLES. 


TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
bestas well as the cheapest of. any in use, 





B 


and 


Is now fully supplied with every article in the linc. 


Wood Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, 
The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased to wait on their eld friends 


ERRIAN’S 


HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 601 Broadway, 


Water Coolers and Filters, 
Ice Gen Seats and Forma, 
ce Pitchers, 
Hamm: 


Plated Ware, Tea Trays, ete., 
Cooking Utensils, 
ete., ete, 


customers. 
H. H. CASEY. 





A'® WARMING APPARATUS. 


1862. 


Having completed a superior New Style of Patterns, we are 
prepared to furnish at lew rates, whelesale or retail, 


Simonds’ Patent Pertable Furnaces or Parier Heaters, Registers, 


FUBNACES put up im the best manner and warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
Exclusive sale given to dealers out ef the city. 


A NEW ARTICLE. 1662. 


SIMONSS’ PATENT FURNAQES FOR MASONRY, 


Ventilators, etc., im every variety. 


CULVER, SIMONDS & Co., 
No. 52 Cliff street, New York. 





on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 





t 
‘THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY @F 
AMERICAN PEO?LE, 

And the early melancholy deciine of Childhood and Youth, just 
published by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 

Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumptien ; Wasting of the Vital Fiuids ; the 
taysterious aad hidden causes for Palpitatien, Impaired N utrision, 
and Digestion 


E> Fail net te send two red stamps and obtain this beok. Ad 


dress 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physieian te the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, aad Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No, 96 Fifth street, 
Troy, N. Y¥. 








MUSIC, PIANOS, 
RAVEN & BACON, 


MANUPACTURERS OF GRANT any Square 
PIANO-FORTES. 
Wareroem, No. 135 Grand street, near Breadway, N. Y. 
The long experience and the many facilities the proprietors pos- 





‘gees, enable them te produce Instruments unsurpassed by any other 
lishment, 


establi ° 

Their personal attentien is given te the construction, impreve- 
ment, and intreductien of all essential changes that may be re 
quir~i se make a perfect Piano-Forte. Purchasers are invited te 
cali aé examine. Favorable terms wil! be Offered te those want- 
ing >purehase on credit, 


a 9 5Q—NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 
Wa Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrang, for 
$150 ; de. with moldings, $160; de. with carved legs and inlaid 
name-board, $175, $18, and $20 ; do. with Pearl ¢ys, $225 and 
$250; new 636 octave, $140. The above pian 


—" and are the greatest 
city. 





Foreign Sheet Musio at 2 cents per 
HORACE Wa 


“STODART”’? PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MORRIS, 
No. 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manofacturers of the celebrated ‘“‘ Sroparr” PraNo-Forrss, 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo, or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Piain and Ornamental Cases. 
Ta addition to the peculiar merits that have won for the Instra- 
ments their enviable ene, Or Pe all the modern 
improvements ig any merit. For purity of tone, 
delicacy of touch, durabifity, and their capacity pmpon the 
ravages of severe climates, the “ 8TODART” PIANO-FOR Es 
stand unrivaled. The Pianos of the above manufacture have 





liberty to refer te over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families whe have 
them in use, in mearly every part ef the civilised world. 





better any 
$800 by the eld methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 


GROVRSTEEM & HALE, No, 478 Broodway, ¥. ¥. 
REMOVAL.—PIANoOs. 








BRoapwees ie obo — be fous 
BALLET. DAVIS & 60.8 celebrated Paves on der bee 
and New York grtat MELODz0NS cheap. Goop 
BEONS TO LES nee om $25 te $175. PLANOS AND KEL@- 
DEO > = 
No, 503 Breadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 

GTEINWAY & SONS? 

GOLD MEDAL GRanD 

AND 
SQUARE PLANOg 


Are now considered the best existing. Prices frem gars upwards 
Bvery instrument fully warranted for five years. 

we Fat a Pe arch nase Derntong, 5. 
“ |. Sexunwar & 3 





: Beresfords have | 
sums from the igeimonge be 


— 


they not sting allies of the Davis-Y 


Produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decera 


the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 


atthe dean envnanctines nisin shea --+- 223,783 @ 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable............... 1,618,859 02 
NG net aes tntcandocons geneesaies.+eece.,. 245,543 94 
Total amount of Assets... 2... ..........0. 005 -$5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest om the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 


After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION BOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1960 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tattves, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 


A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared om the net 


ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday 


HARRISON'S 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 





IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENERS, 
& 


ALL SIKES, PRICES FROM $80 TO $200, 


. 











No. 442 BROADWAY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














No, 31 PINE STREET, 


Cosh Capital... 


EDUCATION. 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
GENESEO, X.Y. GC. Basstm, 
and T. J. Coox, 








care ef F. J. Huntington, New York Gity, i 





Attn wet eemns mew wws oes SOOO, 088 we 
Surptus, January 1, BOMB... -.-csninrcsns covectedion 148,045 14 








The SECURITY also insures againt lows by Inland Navigation sea McLEAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
MALTBY G. LANE, Vice-Pres’t. 





?. 
President. E. Pemares 


for which certificates were issued, amount to.. 611,090,210 
Additienal profits frem lst January, 1861, to Ist 
January, 1868... 2... cee cece ee ee 1,250,006 
Total profits for 193g years. .... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by cash......... 2.0.0... cc cecececcce o 8,889,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, en Ist N 
amma, WB boi. cok iclsdiicctbccceccds $4,050,740 


Jebn DJ, Fie op 3. P Watrse Paton, Commaader, 
) Dennis, A. P. Piilot, * Joseph Gaillard, Jr, Will be dispatched 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, Wi Wood, PROM LIVERPOOL, PROM NEW York, 
Themas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, Calling at Queez stown. 
Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, us Grinnell, | Tuesay................ July 1 | Saturday............... Jaly 26 
Wa. C. — ars Henry, . A oot, Saturday............ August 16 | Tuceday........... September 9 
» obson, ‘ FIRS? Garin. 
eh el, Devil Lino, EE bene From $95 to $135 cach berth, according te the size, si 
per Cc x Wm. Stur Jr B.J Howland and accommodation of the State-Reoms, ail havieg the same 
PA tO. ot . K. ‘ Benj. Babcock Privileges im the Saloons, and ia regard te meals and attendance, 
aber Gan reg if Fletcher Westeay, Suites of apertmente for families may be engaged by special 
’ = = nes vIOKETS FOR THE VOYAGE te and frem LIVERPOOL APA 
JOHN D. JONES, President. FARE AND a HaLF. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, Servants yy yg — and children under 12 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-Pres’t, | 7eAT# of age, ye ye 
State-Reom berths, meals served at separate tables.......... e7e 
oe SHIRD CABIN, ind 
Intermediate State-Room pessengers, found beds, 
SECURITY : bedcing, table, utensils, amd good substantial feed....... $50 
STESRAGE. 
With superior accommodations. ....................0..0 200, $70 
FIRE INSURANCE OGOMPANY 


Each passenger allowed 20 cubic feet of baggage. An expe- 
rienced surgeen on beard. 
For freight and passage apply to 


EW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


THE STEAM-SHIP 
GREAT EASTERN, 


CH(‘S. A. WHITREY, 





At the Office, Ne. 24 Broadway, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
U NIon DIME SAVINGSBANK, 


Open daily from 10 4.™. till 2, and from 5till7 ?.m. & per cont. 
interest allowed om sums of $500 and under, aad 5 per eat. on 


Nos. 427 and 429 CANAL, Con. VARICK STREET. 


INTEREST COMMENCES ON JULY 1. 
Vv. HAUGHWODT, Pres’t. 


GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, See's. 





(THE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 
Society gine 


Sole 
Safes 


having 8 Smal 
~ gy 7 Ae Se 


No. 265 Broadway, 
Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar, and Damp Preof 





C. 





BBR0ok’s WRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON, 
en Speois of 200 or 560 yards, 

BLAOK, and 


A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale Ke 
ar nS 

WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 

Mes. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New Yorks 








RZ 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 


SEWING-MACHINES. 
Pithese Machiges hove iene been een mee wad and 


Send fer Circular Wanted, 
Manufactory in Beston, Salesreom and office 323 Washingten st, 
J RBVING HOUSE, 

NEW YORK, 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH ereeer, 
Entrance on Twelfth street. . 


This Heure is now open for the accommodation of families and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upon the Eurepean plaa. 
There is a good Restaurant in the House for the use of the guests, 


Ww. WILLIAMS 
(Formerly Wri2aus & Onvis's) 





& large Dining, Lunch, and Oyster Room in the Basement, 


k Co.’s| 





the bese Rene 05 SUF Fetal rede. my stock consists of some af 


Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfortaMte 
toeredae eee ee. and require ne “ BREAKING IN,” ang 


bat J. 0. WHITEHOUSE. 
UNITED STATES GUANO COMPANY. 


No. 39 SOUTH STREET, WN. Y. 
PHOSPHATIC eu 4NO, 
Containing 75 per cent. of Pucsraiss er Lexus. 
AMMONIATED GUANO, 








BR TUN. 
A. G. BENSON, President, 
OO a 
GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB 


of New York, from BAKER’S AND JARVIS’S ISLANDS in the 
Pacific Ocean. Seld Genuine and Pure as imported by the cargo, 
or at retail, at 


No. 4@ BURLING SLIP, Cen. SOUTH STREET. 


It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. leas than Pera- 
Vian Guano, and should be tried by every consamer. For pampa. 


Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1660: 
“The Baker's Ie Cuane contams mere Phosphoric Acid 
than any ether fertilizer. . . . . . The Phosphate of Lime 
Seterp # Island Guane is far more easily dissolved than 
that ones. P ‘ . . bilicd b fi% o> 
I think it preferable to Peruvian Guane, which being rich in am. 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 
This Guano can be obtained at the stores of 


Guo. W. Scorr, Buffale, N.Y. | B.O, Batzr, B Lt 
G. B. Wexruinetox & Co., Bata- ww 


swe — Oe 
tnzr Ke.ioge, 
W. B. Jounecn'& Oer thee 
Haven, Ct. 
— Cuurcumn, Londoa, G, 





NEW INVENTIONS. 

MUNN & COMPANY, 
Proprietors cf Tar Sormsverie Aumuntoan, and Agents for procer- 
ing American and Foreign 

PATENTS, 


With Sixteen Years’ Experience in the Businces, 
Refer to Hon. Ju’ge Mason, Hon Joseph Holt, Hoa. W. B, 
Bishop, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, and to more than Pirsaax 
Tuowsan» Invaervens whe have had business dene threagh Muna 
& Co.’s Patent Ageacy, 


Pamphlet of Advice sent free by mail. 
_ Offices, No. 3Y Park rew, New York, and Washington. 


SAFES. SAFES. 





THE CRISIS 


In Irom Safes is now reached. Having been long satisfied that a 
radical change in the construction of Iron Safes was absolutely 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS, 
the Subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they are 
enabled te offer an article the experience ef Valentine 
£ uticr Curing twelve years’ manu 


Ju Soa etre glares se Se 
. we guarantee that now 
Dot their equal in the werld as proof againas 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & CO., 
Ne. 265 Broadway, Sele Depot, 


A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes mew om hand, and 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


T° INVALIDS. “ 
Physicians in cases find it » te prescribe A 
to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop's celsbrarea manufae 
ture put up in pints, three dozen in a case, may be had : 
PAE MERTEN, 00a ep co chasatmnen $4 50 per case, 


3 
W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No. 69 Laverty #., New York _ 


KVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Boat, 
most Durable Portable Card and Jeb Presses over made, 
and have. been awarded Silver Medals, Many aro saving and 
making money by using one. A comfortable living may be eb- 
tained im any city or village with a small outlay. Tne Press is so 
simple a bey of twelve can do common and fancy printing with 
ase. Cords, Bill-Heads, Labels, Ciroulars, ete., cam be printed at 
& trifling expense. Price of Presses: No, 1, $5; Ne. 2, $10; No. 
3, $15; & Offices, including Press: Ne. 1, $10; 
Pee eine os 888 5 Noe $40 Circular te the 
Le co 














[RVING | SAVINGS INSTITWTION, No. 96 


Open daily from 10 a.u. te 2 P.x , also on eaten, Thursday, aad 
Saturcay evenings, from 4 to 7 PM. N.B. Money te lean on 





. WALTER W. CONKLIN, President - VAN- 

DERBILT L. BUXTON, Seoretary. 

GRAYS CELEBRATED HAIR RESTOR- 
aaa sae IT IS NOT A DYE. 


to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR, 

Will prevent the hair from falling off, and premote a new 

and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandref; 

prevent and cure nervous headache ; will give te the 
hair @ clean, glossy oppenraney, 

tain cure for all diseases ef the head. 

Price 75 cents ; three betties for $2, 

It is a perfect and cewplete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 

U. S. Mansmat’s Orricz, New Yorx, Ney. 6, 1861. 
WM. GRAY, Esq. 

Daas Siz : Two months age my head was almost entirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared J should lese all. I commenced using your Nair 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair fa ng ef and 
seen restered the color ; and after using twe bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy grewth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take Pleasure in 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative, and you may 


vehr bting to me. 
Ey nS ee aeeet Be Marshal, 
Southern District, New York, 


Wast Farus, Jan. 31, 1802. 


: Last fall I lost mearly all my hair by typhoid 
fever— what little there was remaining was ‘ast falling out. I 


Yours truly, GRO. H. GOUDSELL, 
Poster of it, B. Church, West Farms, N. 


For sale by the prietor, 
ahem Ce 


™ 
a non BROADWAY, Now York 
3 
v 8. PIERCE, 


General Agent, 686 Broadway, N.Y. and by ail Deaggista 
BELLS ! BELLS! BELLS! 


STEEL COMPOSITION RELLS, 
b ton 








We. 30 Liberty street, Now Yesk, 
! BELLS! O 
Brae Seed fra nc’ Crete 








.—A YOUNG LADY OF EXPERI- 
by fy ep RB 


Mattes Srthaged” binew'E J, Or het W, Hat Romy 
ton, Mass. — 
ITUATION WANTED.—A LADY OF EX- 
perience. 
wou ites 











; Wi 
SOR GENTS, YoutH; kD Guoney, « - ore Ww. LE 8, 
j 


ol Elam Eat;, Cutler ba 





eee "2 


yee She TD 

A attention paid te sale of Butter, Checes, Eggs, Beans, 
Consiguments solicited. te market er sale of -: 

pasar sate Sento 








Lars or 
FREDRICKS & G@O:, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 18% & 136 BOWERY, 


New Yoex. 


They invite special attention te their colored Photographs, and 
® exitical cemparison of them with these of any ether gallery, 

Photographs ef any size or styfe made from Daguerrestype or 
Asubroty pe likenesses, 

Photographs 63 by 63 inches, $1. Duplicates, 50 cents, 

Cartes de Visite, per dozen, $2. Duplicates, $1 56. 

Pictures to be copied oan be sent by Express, and returned the 
Game way, without any risk. 

HALLETT & BROTHER, 
Nos. 134 & 136 Bowery, N. Y¥. 





T Hos. FARIS'S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART GALLERY, 
(LATE RoOT's,) 
No. 751 BROADWAY, 
Between Waverley Place and Righth Street, New York. 
Gallery an@é Skylight Room en the first floor, Gartes de 
Visite a specialite. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM S8t 
CARTE DE VYISITES' 
No. 322 Futten Srazer, Breoxirn. 

The Subsoriber -has on hand and is constantly receiving new 
and desirable styles of PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, ia rich Tarkey 
and Russia binding, which he is offering at low prices, Alse a 
large assortment ef CARTE DE VISITES of the prominent Mii- 
tary and Naval heroes and eminent men ef the times, finely exe- 
cuted by the first artists ofthe day. All the pepular and standaré 
works, tegether with all the new publications, magazines, etc., etc., 
may be found on our counter at a great reduction frem the pub- 
Ushers’ price. Call and examine. 

G, W. PITCHER, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
No. 322 Fulton st., Breekiya. 


BY TLER'S HALL BOARDING-HOUSE.—THIB - 

ouse is opened from J 1, 1 for the 
ception of Sommer beaten where the Subecriver eit ondonver 
te entertain those who may sojcurn with him te the best of his 
ability. Situated 110 miles nerth ef Bridgeport, atthetermimation * 
of the Bridgeport R. R.. and 7 miles east of Lebanon S 


, ee CATTHEW BUTLER, Proprietor, 
MAYors OF THE GREAT CITIES. 











NL a ee Mayor of Mass. 
Vi) @ |)! ESR nee .»Mayor of Weroester, Maas, 
MATH. SILLSBEE.................. * * Salem, ® 
We Ws Cee di eek ode cckccccvh * © Bosten, s 
WILLARD NYB..............000: Mayor of New Bedford, Mass, 
Pah Bias cpncecdennes cobhaeha Mayor of Fall River, 
Ee nn ene ad Wayor of Nashua, N. H. 
E. W. HARRINGTON.............. Mayor of Manchester, N. H 
De IOOL, Jaci ccdébnc cccadscted Mayer of Concerd, 4. i” 
ns a dcicnacend chino Mayer of Providenoe, R, I- 
Nn Mayor of Newpert. BR. & 
AMOS W. PRENTICE........ ........ Mayer of Norwich, Cona’ 
Phu) | SORTpRReeer: Mayer of New London, Cons 
dB. Wen trabesice ph esiins seaicacbiniel Mayor of New York: 
ed BE, REE on ds nentonscchereccend Mayor of Ciacinnati, @nie- 
Mis 5. gta Mayor of Loutsville, 
IS Ree: Mayor of Montreal, C. R- 
H. MoBINSTRBY .........cccedes cues Mayor of Hawilton, C. W- 
tn cece andl Mayer of Toronte, 0, W. 
Ws MET ccan aces ceananens aos Mayor of Augusta, Me. 
HENRY COOPER, Jr.................. Mayor of Hallowell, Me. 
SS. OTS Ser preny Mayer of F rederickten, 
| SARA wey rey eee Mayor ef Lyons, lewa. 
Dare, PEIN 0 a0. 0 Sano cone ooccecocee Mayor of Dubuque, lewa,. 
PA ES oY s ot..0.05cc00 bance al Mayor of Galena, Dl. 


Oe he SIE i od8 bosbs cocvabicdivedos Mayor of La Cross, Wis, 
BR. DON ANFONIO BCHEVERIA..... Mayor ef Havana, Cuba, 


The May ors of the chief eities of the United States, Canadas, and 
British Provinces, Chili, Peru, Brasil, Mexico, and im fact of al- 
most all the cities on this continent, have signed this document te 
sasure their people what remedies they may use with safety and 
eoafidence. But our space here will not udmit any considerable 
pertion of them, and we only publish these in this more immedi- 
ate vicinity. : 

Ayer's Sarsaparilia, Cherry Pectoral. Ayer’s Pills, and Ayer’s 
Ague Cure, prepared by Dz. J C. AYER & CO., Lowell, aas., 
and sold by all druggists. 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


ire § is bottled with the utmost care, 
why oi Fo for Gxportation, by the sub- 


ohne, 


Phe Cerks of aif genuine Empire Water are 
e 
wd 


branded thus: 
Sold at Retail by ali Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed te me at 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, Ne, 13 JOHN S¥., NEW YORK, 


will reselve prompt attention. D. A. KNOWLTON. 


MPHE HORRID BARBARITY OF THE SOUTH 

is only equaled by the seductive and destroying pewers of 
the Lightning Vly-Killer. 1s is rendered attractive to Flies, ana 
kills instantly. You will sce them dead and dying withia five 
minutes, Darkem all the windows but one, and there place the 
Fiy-Killer. Every Fly will find it in the courre of the day, and 
dic, Remember, it is the Lightning Fly-Killer that does this, 
Nothing elee will do it, 


THE DEAD SHOT FOR BED-BYGS 
Is certain and immediate death te these nexious peets, It breaks 
Up their nests, destroys their eggs, and is a pesom of destruction 


te all that venture near. 
. McEESSON & ROBBIN: 





bdo ne Pope 
and packed in strong 
seri ber. 








articles fer sale 4 
New York, and by the Druggists generally. 


[DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 


tais new made known 
@istresting complain a weedeat 

BROW. The prescription, turntehed 
him by @ young elairveyant girl while in o state of awslage 











ARNICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
= virtoes of Souiee im allaying and removing inflammation 


eiber 
A ICA HAIR GLO3S stimulates and invigorates the . 
soavatnte out—sesteres it whan loos cpromsien ne 
growth and it proof against all diseases.’ — 
crpteng teen ond Saker aly tet 
es . 

So oe: has Bo Jes operations in this partie 
Aahicd Math C008 sooqeed os «ht etng en 
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as they would with a voleano.or a mad tiger; and 
they will continue todo so. War must subdue these 
barbarian and ignorant rebels; military war; not 
rose-water war ; war that adyances, fights, conquers, 


unnecessarily too. Who can imaginé a Napoleon I. 
at the head of our armies since June, 1861, and no 
more progress made than has been made? Delay oi 
‘#housandfold murder. It is constant agony to wait 
for advances under such circumstances. Every min- 
ute is a life flung wastefully away. 

—Thus far had we written when the President’s 
answer to the Kighteen Gevernors came te hand. 
These patriotic men wrote on June 28, and were 
answered on July 1, as follows: 

quz PRESIDENT: 
ba A undersigned, Governors of States of the Union, impressed 
with the belief that the citizens of the states which they respective- 
ly represent are of ene accord in the hearty desire that the recent 
successes of the Federal arms may be followed up by measures 
which.must ixsure the speedy #estoration of the Union, and be- 
lieving that in view of the important military movements now in 
progress, and the-reduced condition of our effective forces in the 
fi resulting from the usual and unavoidable casualties of the 
service, that the time has arrived for prompt and vigorous 
measures to be adopted by the people in support of the great 
interests committed to your charge, we respectfully request, if 
it meets with your entire approval, that you at once call upon 
the several states for such numbers of men as may be required 
te fill up all militery organizations now in the field, and add to 
the army heretofore organized such additional number of men 
as may in your judgment be necessary to garrison and hold all 
of the numerous cities and military positions that have been 
captured by our armies, and to speedily crush the rebellion that 
stil) exists in several of the Southern states, thus practically 
restoring to the civilized world our great and good Government. 
‘Allbelieve that the decisive moment is near at hand, and to that 
end the people of the United States are desirous to aid promptly 
in farnishing all re-enforcements that you may deem needful to 
i r Government. 
ta Oyen ant Wasavusny, Jr., Governor of Maine, 
N. S. Berry, Governor of New Hampshire, 
Freperick Hotsroog, Governor of Vermont. 
Wu, A. Bucgrsenam, Governor of Connecticut. 
E. D. Moran, Governor of New York. 
Cuas, 8. OvvEN, Governor of New Jersey. 
A, G. Cuntin, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
A. W. BraprorD, Governor of Maryland, 
F. W. Prerpont. Governor of Virginia, 
Austin Barr, Governor of Michigan. 
J. B. Tenpnz, President Milisary Board of Kentucky. 
ANDREW Jousson, Governor of Tennessee. 
HH. R. Gamsxz, Governor of Missouri. 
©, P. Monton, Governor of Indiana. 
Davip Top, Governor of Ohio. 
ALEXANDER Ramsey, Governor of Minnesota. 
Ricwagp Yates, Governor of Illinois. _ 
Epwakp Solomon, Governor of Wisconsin. 
THE RESIDENT'S REPLY. 


Exzcutivs Manston, Wasutnaton, July 1, 1862. 

GENTLEMEN : Fully concurring in the wisdom of the views ex- 
pressed to me in so patriotic a manner by you in the communica- 
tion of the 28th day of June, I have decided to call into the service 
an additional force of three hundred thousand men. 

I suggest and recommend that the troops should be chiefly of in- 
fantry. The quotaef yeur state would be . Itrust that 
they may be enrolled without delay, so as to bring this unneces- 
o~ and injurious civil war to a speedy and satisfactory con- 
elus 


‘An ores fixing the quotas of the respective states will be issued 

‘by the War Department to-morrow, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
re are the names of Governor Andrew of Mass. 
and Governor Sprague of Rhode Island ? 

Let us all earnestly help. And let us earnestly 
hope and pray that this new and vast gift of the 
loyal nation will at last be used with prompt, stern, 
merciful energy to end the war. 2 


Important Move at Richmond. 


The. event which has attracted most attention 
during the week is the very important maneuver 
executed in front of Richmond-by Gen. McClellan, 
during Wednesday, June 25, andthe following days. 
This maneuver consisted in a transfer of the base 
of operations and center of supplies from York to 
James River and a shifting of the line of his army, 
nearly in such a way that its left wing became its 
right, and that instead of jying upon a line northeast 
of Richmond, diagonally crossing the Chickahominy, 
about from northwest to southeast, with its extreme 
right-much exposed, it now lies on a north and south 
line east of Richmond between the Chickahominy and 
the James, thus leaving both flanks and the rear effect- 
ually protected. This new position also enables our 
army to co-operate with Commodore Rodgers’s fleet 
in the James; and it is supposed that a successfal 
joint attack can now be made upon Fort Darling, and 
the river cleared of obstructions so that the gunboats 
can go up and shell Richmond. It has been suggest- 
ed with much probability that this very important 
movement was the matter about which President 
Lincoln consulted Gen. Scott. The new position and 
the advance from it are, it is said, parts of Mc- 
Clellan’s original plan of attack, which was prevent- 
ed by the Merrimac’s operations. The length of our 
front is now only about nine miles, instead of thirty. 

The actual nature of the work in hand was care- 
fully hidden by stringent orders issued on Tnesday, 
the 24th, forbidding any civilians whatever to ap- 
proach the front ; and for some days even before that 
time, vast quantities of supplies had been sent off 
from the railroad line between White House on the 
Pamunkey and the Chickahominy. 

The succession of events from Wednesday was 
briefly this : On that day, stores were rapidly moved 
by land and water acioss and around to the new base 
of operations ; and Gen. Casey and Col. Ingalls, at 
White House, occupied their small force of some 600 
men with cutting away the trees near the river, so as 
to clear a range for the gun-boats. 

Meanwhile the rebels, concluding that they had a 
good opportunity to attack our right flank, which has 
always been the weak point of McClellan’s line, sent 
troops out of Richmond to cross the Chickahominy 
above our lines, and turn our right flank. These 
troops were heard of on the evening of Wednesday. 

During that day there had been some sharp fighting 
by Hooker’s division, in another part of our lines, 
the left center, resulting in an advance by our troops, 
and the occupation of an important hight, reported to 
eommand Richmond. 

Thursday was occupied with the most energetic 
industry in completing the removal of our stores. 
A powerful attack was made upon our extreme right 
by rebel troops in great numbers, said to be com- 
manded by Stonewall Jackson and Gen. Ewell, in 
the afiernoon. This was, however, repulsed by the 
steadfast bravery of McCall’s Pennsylvania troops. 

On Friday morning this attack was resumed; and 
McCall's and Porter's divisions having kept the 
enemy back until the removal of stores, etc., from 
White House and the railroad was completed, at 
last fell back in good order in obedience to commands 
from headquarters, but not without remonstrances 
from the soldiers, who wanted to stand their ground. 
It is said that Porter’s division three or four times 
drove the rebels a long distance back toward Rich- 
—_ in one instance as much as a mile, before re- 

ng. 

During Friday night the whole of the Union forces 
north of the Chickahominy passed safely across to the 
new position south of it, without loss ; and while there 
was some artillery firiog on our new left, toward 
James River, Saturday morning, the intended move- 
ment was complete and the fighting over. The 
Union army was safe in its new position, and the 
rebels, although occupying the ground between the 
Chiekahominy and Pamunkey, have no advantage 
by doing so, while our troops are now safe on both 
flanks and on the rear, occupying “Tavern Hill,” 
said to be within shelling distance of Richmond. 


The Fight at Charleston. 


Farther information about the affair of the 16th at 
Charleston shows that it was an ill-considered and 









—On the whole, we are certainly in for a summer 
and probably a fall campaign. 





The Confiscation Bill. 
Senator Browning made a speech on the 25th 
against any Confierahion act, arguing with much 
ability in support of his doctrine that Congress cannot 
confiscate at all, not having constitutional power to 
do so; but. that.confiscation must be done by the 
authority of the commander-in-chief. Mr. Dixon of 
Conn. followed with a more decided Union speech 
an we remember to have seen from him, saying 
ainly that if it became necessary for either slavery 
or the Union to perish, it must be the former... And 
he argued also in favor of his own theory of reorgan- 
izing state governments by means of the loyal state 
citizens, and he supported Mr. Browning's view of 
the powers of Congress and of a commander-in-chief 
on the subject of confiscation. 
—Messrs. Hale and Wade made rather angry an- 
swers to these arguments, the Jatter taking occasion 
to attack with a very natural indignation the practice 
of guarding rebel property, even at the expense of 
the comforts and lives of our own army. 
—The subject was further debated on the 27th, 
Mr. Cowan opposing the House bill as impracticable, 
and Saulsbury and Kennedy declaring themselves 
opposed to any confiscation bills whatever. On the 
28th, after further debate, the question was taken on 
the substitution of the Senate Committee’s Confieca- 
tion bill for that from the House. The substitution 
was carried by 21to 17. The Senate bill is milder 
than the other. 


The Emancipation Bill. 


The Senate Emancipation bill was substituted in 
the Senate on the 28th for that from the House, by a 
vote of 19 to 17, and then passed the Senate by 28 
to 13. 


Investigation Continues. 


Mr. Walton of Vt., who has been so persevering in 
endeavoring to help The National Intelligencer to 
$85,500 for a lot of “ Annals of Congress,” thought 
himself injured by a report in The N. Y. Tribune that 
corrupt means had been used to secure the success 
of the job. He therefore, on the 26th, moved for a 
committee to investigate the charge, and one was 
voted, very properly, by 102 to 8. 

—The Senate, on the 27th, voted that the President 
be requested, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, to send to the Senate the whole report of 
Messrs. Holt and Owen on war contracts. Tnis re- 
port is said to tell a terrible story of corruption. 

—Senator Simmons of Rhode Island is pretty 
thoroughly disgraced by the exposure of his bargain 
with one Schubarth, to receive $50,000 for securing 
to Schubarth a certain contract to make arms for the 
Government. The Senator has already received two 
notes for part of the amount. He gave a very plain 
account of the matter before the committee, and 
seemed utterly unconscious that he had done a 
shameful thing. It was proposed to expel him, but 
instead, a bill was introduced, and with some debate 
and amendments passed the Senate on the 27th, 
which provides that any member of Congress or 
officer of Government who shall take any considera- 
tion for procuring or giving any contract, office, or 
place, shail be indictable for misdemeanor and punish- 
able by fine of not over $10,000, imprisonment for not 
over two years, and disqualification for any U. S. 
office; any such contract to be likewise void. 
This bill sounds well enough, and will probably pass 
the House, for nobody is likely to wish to appear on 
the record against it. But does any one suppose it 
will stop the base traffic it is aimed at? Not at all; 
it will simply make it more secret. ; 

The Senate, on Mr. Halé’s motion, adopted on the 
30th a resolution that the Naval Committee inquire 
whether the Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
or any other of its officers, has made any manifesta- 
tions of hostility to the United States, or allowed any 
such by any of its pupils. 

The Senate on the 30th passed a resolution that 
contracts made by the Departments be published 
weekly in the newspapers. 


The Traitor Humphreys Punished. 

The proceedings in the impeachment of Judge 
Humphreys were completed on the 26th by the exa- 
mination of sundry witnesses, and the decision of the 
Senate, that Humphreys be removed from his office 
of District Judge, and disqualified from holding any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States. Humphreys, having absconded, was not 
present. The witnesses testified to secessionist 
speeches by the criminal, and many acts of lawless 
oppression toward Unionists under his pretended 
authority from the Confederate States. Parson 
Brownlow was one of the witnesses, and his testi- 
mony, given in his characteristic style, attracted 
much interest.—There is an influential movement in 
favor of appointing, as Humphreys’ successor, Col. 
O. F. Trigg of Knoxville, an unconditional Unionist, 
who was to have been hung on the same night when 
Parson Brownlow was thrown into prison, and only 
escaped by a prompt flight. 


Slavery Questions. 

A debate arose in the House on the 25th, upon the 
bill to compensate loyal citizens for damages by U. 3. 
troops, which brought in the question of compensation 
for slaves ; Mr. Mallory of Ky. asking, to begin with. 
wheiher Mr. Sedgwick of N. ¥., who had supported 
the bill, would under it compensate individuals who 
would free their slaves. Mr. S. replied no; that he 
chose the plan of emancipation by states and com 
pensation accordingly; to which Mallory answered 
that no Border state would emancipate, and that such 
philanthropy was cheap. Wickliffe and Mallory got 
angry, and said some foolish and insulting things, not 
worth repeating, and Mr. Sedgwick repaid them by 
hoping that the war and slavery would perish together. 


Full Reports of Ono Battle. 
The official reports of the battle of Pittsburg Land- 


ing were laid before the Senate on the 28th. They 
were one hundred and sixty in number. 


Public Documents. 
The House on the 27th passed a good bill, which 
authorizes the Superintendent of Public Printing to 


furnish at cost, copies of public documents ordered by 
the Departments. 


The Bankrupt Bill. 
Senator Trumbull on the 25th reported the Bank- 
rupt bill (that introduced by Senator Foster) from the 


Judiciary Committee, with a recommendation tha 
the subject be postponed until December. ‘ 
The “Conservative” Caucus. 

A meeting of ‘‘ Conservative” members of Con- 

ess was held in the Representative Chamber on 

turday, the 28th, Mr. Crittenden, chairman ; S. S. 
Cox of Ohio, Secretary. About 85 persons were 
present. There was some informal debating, which 
showed a general opposition to any emancipation or 
confiscation measures under any circumstances. 
Some resolutions were passed, which say remarkably 
little; as the caucus seemed not pre to take 
open ground against the suppression of the rebellion 
or against,the Administration. They accordingly 
said what they hoped might serve to hold together 
such old and new elements as may be available in 
future political combinations, without committing 
themselves against anything which the people are 
likely to approve. The resolutions thus amount only 
to this : that the Constitution and the Unien must be 
preserved, and the rebellion aes down ; that nobody 
must be hurt any more than is absolutely necessary, 
and slavery not at all; and that the views and 
opinions of the caucus are those of the “ Crittenden 
Resolution.” 


Adjournment. 

There is danger that the Senate will be left without 
a quorum, so many of its members are leaving Wash- 
ingtonfor home. At best, the very important measures 

before Congress will, it is to be feared, be 
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Appropriation bill, Mr. Fessenden Finance 
Committee had cutdown the a oan Sh Pee 


t control over expenditures. 


The amendment, the number of army rank 
bud dle ie 760.080, weastrack oat after come discus. 
which Mr. Grimes~said that he wanted 


sion, 

the limitation made, because he had not entire confi- 
in the War Department, and Mr. Trambull 
wanted it on a principles. 

A bill was introduced by Senator. Wilkinson 
on the 30th, to take away the persions of the widows 
of Gen. Alexander Macomb, Persifer F. Smith, and 
Gen. Riley. 

An unreasonable bill passed the Senate on the 30:h, 
providing that no salvage shall be allowed for retak- 
ing Union vessels captured by rebels. 


The subject of a ship canal between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi came up in the House on the 
80th. Mr. Blair of Mo. showed the importance of the 
canal as a military work, forcibly explaining the un- 
scrupulous hate and eonstant dangerous watch fulness 
for evil against us of Great Britain. Mr. Arnold of 
ll. claimed both that the measure was intrinsically 
important, and that the Northwest had not received a 
proper share of Government aid. Messrs. Ely and 
Pomeroy of N. Y. showed the importance of that part 
of the plan which looks to the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal locks. Vallandigham opposed the whole 
scheme, of course. And Mr. Stevens of Pa. opposed 
it too, for no apparent reason except local hostility. 
Similar discreditable feelings have been manifested 
against these canals by sundry members from Eastern 
states. 








Commercial and Financial, 


TRADE AND PEACE. . 


* §Sincz the fall of Adam, the whole human family, 
from generation to generation, has been alike selfish 
—differing, perhaps, in degree, but always essentially 
the same. What will profit a man, has been the 
grand theme of ages. The progress of light and 
religion does not seem to root out or obliterate this 
striking characteristic of the race. To be rich and 
to increase in wealth, without limit ; to obtain princely 
possessions ; to sacrifice time and ease, health and 
peace, and even moral principle, in pursuit of gain ; 
to put in jeopardy individual and national life for the 
sake of temporal prosperity, has been the ruling ten- 
dency of every kindred, tongue, and people since the 
beginning of the world. 

There has always been a time, in the history of 
every country, when war, all things considered, was 
not only more desirable but more profitable than 
peace. Like a thunder-storm, it may do some dam- 
age, but in its results great and lasting good is 
obtained. War is God’s husbandry, and when he 
turns the farroWs upon any earthly principality or 
power, he does it for good. Man’s wisdom is short- 
sighted and foolish ; and where he looks, most con- 
fidently, for golden prosperity, from thence often comes 
disaster and ruin. 

The leading, controlling nations of the earth are 
those whose commercial interests are most carefully 
encouraged and looked after, not those whose popu- 
lation is the most numerous. Such nations, and all 
nations, like individuals, keep their principles 
in close proximity, if not under the same lock 
and key, to the vaults of their exchequer. As a 
general rule, therefore, for what pays they will 
advocate, vote, fight, and put in peril their very 
existence. Raiher than have their trading interests 
trifled with or interfered with, they will be heraically 
bold and defiant. War, at such a moment, is regarded 
as nothing. 

Now and then a single individual will rest as firm 
as a rock on moral principle, but such instances are 
rare. When brought to the test of persecution, or loss 
of property and friends, the best of men fall. To 
do one’s duty and then “ stand,” requires often more 
heroic blood and daring than to face a cannoa’s mouth. 
Once in a great while, but not often, a Washington 
may be found, in society or in camp, as firm as Mount 
Atlas. 

Nations have the same tendency as individuals 
They will always do that which will protect and 
advance their commercial and trading interests 
They look at all questions, religious, moral, and politi- 
cal], from that stand- point. They don’t object toa foreign 
war, if they can prosper. They like moral principle 
in the abstract, and freedom per se, but never will 
they, willingly and cheerfully, stop a single spinning- 
jenny, or sacrifice an ounce of gold, to promote either. 
When the roar of distant cannon echoes on their 
shores, and the thunders of war disturb their ma- 
terial advancement, then there must be “‘ mediation.” 
Not a day will they lose for liberty, not a dollar will 
they yield for the oppressed—abroad. Their ships 
must not lie idle, their wheels of commerce must 
not be stopped, their laborers must have daily em- 
ployment, their money market must be easy—come 
what may. Atsuch a crisis, nations have hitherto 
acted just like individuals, and we may expect, till 
the millennium, that they will continue so to do. 

Just now, therefore, while we are obliged to pass 
through the “fiery trial,” we “must not think strange” 
of England's indifference to the progress of liberty, 
justice, and humanity. She wants cotton more than 
she wants the freedom of four millions of human 
beings; she wants trade more than she wants the 
rights of humanity respected ; she wants commercial 
prosperity more than she wants rectitude; she wants 
power more than she wants moral principle; she 
wants a market more than she wants the friendship 
of the American Union ; she wants gold to flow into 
her treasury more than she wants to do to others as 
she would have others do to her, in similar circum- 
stances. 

France is in the same position. Napoleon wants 
our cotton, tobacco, and breadstuffs, in exchange fur 
his silks, wines, and other luxuries. So long as trade 
is suspended, s0 long his Majesty willbe uneasy. His 
throne perhaps may be in danger. He wants peace 
at home more than he cares for war abroad. He 
wants to be the ruling power—to grow stronger and 
stronger, until England, Russia, and the whole world 
shall tremble at his presence. 

What is true of England and France, is true in a 
measure of othernations. A protracted war, like that 
in which we are now engaged, is only doing what might 
be expected, when it interrupts commerce and mars 
the prosperity of nations. Let us not be troubled 
therefore, or flinch one hair from the path of duty. 
He who is for us, in this bloody struggle for liberty, is 
more than all they who can be arrayed against us. 

We have now a high and noble work to do, and no 
earthly power shall stay our hand. The world shall 
see, when the smoke of battle is over, that we have 
been laying broad and deep the foundations of a true 
prosperity. They shall see that, jn this mighty con- 
flict, we have sought the greater good and have found 
the lesser ; that we have gloriously and triumphantly 
defended the cause of freedom, and have been glori- 
ously and marvelously prospered thereby. 











RAILROADS, 


Ar no time, for many years, have our railroads in 
every part of the country, except at the South, been 
g & better business than now. Many corpora- 
tions which have been badly in debt are now in com- 
paratively comfortable circumstances, with no press- 
ing liability against them. Others are now resuming 
the payment of dividends, very much to the joy of 
their stockholders. Several important roads, whose 
stock had touched zero nearly, can now boast of a 
very fair name and position in the stock market. All 
that is now required, is a persevering economy, with 
continued good management, to make them increasing- 
ly valuable. There is no reason whatever why avery 
large majority of our railroads should not stand high 
in the market, and their stock be sought after by capi- 


.| tlists for investment. Such will be the fact, when 


the public understand that the managers of these 
institutions do not use their powers, and the capital 
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«SOUTHERN, STATE, BONDS. 

| Wurx the war—the pro-slavery rebellion —is over, 
gome of our capitalists, we, fear, will, find in their 
pocket books a class of “securities” which will not 
very valuable. It has intimated to us 
a good portion of Southern state bonds, now 
afloat at the North, have been fraudulently issued, 
under the ‘direction of Davis, Floyd &°Co., to “ cheat 
the Yatikees.”” This expedient, it is supposed, has 
been resorted to to replenish their bankrupt, bottom- 
leas treasury, aad also to furnish the leaders with the 
means on which to “ retire” to Japan, or seme other 
hospitable shore, where the Yankees cease from 
troubling and the rebels all ean rest. We advise our 
friends, therefore, to be on their guard against this 
adroit “war measure,” and to let alone, severely, 
every sort and kind of Southern “ securities,” whether 
they be in the shape of state stocks and bonds or 
other Confederate shinplasters. Touch not, handle 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tux great feature of the market is still the large 
export of gold. Last week, (ending with Saturday,) 
no less than $3,056,582, making a total of $27,000,000 
since the lst of January, were exported. Gold rose to 
apremium during the week of 10 per cent., but closed 
on Monday at 9%. The supply is still chiefly from 
private hands, the banks having only lost $215,429 
last week, and California furnishing less than usual. 
The payments of gold this week for interest will ac- 
crue to the benefit of the banks, who will hoard it 
against the day of resumption of specie payments, 
and the market will be little benefited. 

The rates of foreign exchange have of course ad- 
vanced with the premium on gold. Sixty-day bank- 
ers’ sterling were quoted on Monday at 121, and 
sight bills at 121%; Francs at 4.66% for 60 days, 
and 463% for 3 days’ sight. Money rates have ad- 
vanced, and little is now lent under 6 per cent. on 
call. Business paper is scarce. All good names, 
indorsed and unindorsed, are easy of negotiation at 
from 5to6 per cent. for short dates, and 6 to7 for long. 
The foreign trade at present is active, both in imperts 
and exports. The imports last week amounted in 
value to $3,754,167, and the exports of produce to 
$2,016,880. The entries of goods from bond are also 
large, and the custom duties yield a good round 
sum. 


$1,500,000 in loans, reported at $148,346,431, and the 
éeposits an increase of $1,200,000, reported at $127,- 
960,708—which is a very large amount of capital 
lying idle. 

The August issues of United States notes, receiv- 
able for custom dues, have advanced to a premium 
of 5 percent. There are daily deposits making with 
the Sub-Treasurer of demand notes, in exchange for 
the 6 per cent. stock loan of 5 20 years, and the 
— thus converted during the week is consider- 
a 


in gold from San Francisco. 


stood, does net withdraw his capital. 
STOCK MARKET. 





with a market in ill condition from the aspect o 


plete 
with money borrowe oo state fivés, 


closed very feeble. 


able in 1878, and bearing 6 per cent. annual interest 
the substantial credit of our Empire State. 


the three-year 7.30 bonds, which are at a premium o 


been yet taken. 





DRY GOODS. 





sorts are much wanted. Dvilis are quiet, but firmly 


for printing cloths is steadily advancing, and large 


ly replaced. Woolens are not so active. Fancy eassi- 
meres of seasonable styles are past demand, and fall 
goods are not generally sought for. Satinets have 
advanced in price under a pressing demand. 


sale at improving prices. Cloths and doeskins are 
quiet, with a small regular demand. 


pricestoadvance. Silks have advanced considerably, 


under a dollara yard. Poult de soies and gros de 
Naples sell readily on arrival, but the receipts are 
now limited. Black and white dress goods are no 
longer wanted, the season being passed. Check 
Mozambiques sell at a small abatement from the 
recent advance. Desirable styles of ribbons still sell 
well, but the demand is diminishing. Higher prices 
of all foreign goods are certain to obtain in the fall, 


the high prices of domestic goods which will also ob- 
tain will preserve a market for foreign. Wool and 
cotton are both high in price, with an upward tend- 
ency; and of the latter the scarcity is so great as to 
limit its manufacture greatly. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
—Petroleum oil is in demand for Mexico. 





per pound. 


the country. 

—The boot and shoe trade is extremely dull— 
manufacturers complain bitterly. 

—Seventy-five thousand army tents have lately 
been ordered in New York. 


—At Hamburg, money rates have advanced to 4% 
and to 4 at Amsterdam. 
—The weather in Europe has become more favor- 
able for good crops. 
pe Park Bank of this city, capital $2,000,000, 
has shown, for some time past, by its weekly returns, 
deposit of over $10,000,000—a tangible 


tinent soi ao seal f gold ; and Tur- 


is dra £7 in s0 
ata 
_ advertisers will-now notice that all 


of seme ot epee om recéive large déposits without 
examination—a bad practice. 








The bank returns for last week show an increase of 


Tue market was very irregular all last week, and 
closed on Monday in a very unsettled condition, owing 
to the feeling of uncertainty which prevails about the 
movements of the army. The market is also contiau- 
ally fed with supplies of stock, which have been 
bought at low prices abroad, and are sold here at a 
very liberal profit. The current week has opened 


—Sole leather and hides have lately fallen 2 cents 
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SA, Ou 14 fBewmar, July 1, 1962. 
| The Beef Cattle market has declined equal to 50c. per cwt., and 
at the redoction slowly, We quote: Prime 
and extra grades at 6 @6%c., very few over 8c. ; fair to good 
7 @€c.; common to ordinary 6%@7%Kc. ; average of all sales 
74 @7%c. Notwithstanding the heavy supply, nearly all will be 
sold. 


_ Sheep’ and Lambs have declined, and are inactive, with a good 
supply remaining in the pens. We quote at 3% @4%c, for Sheep, 
and Lambs 6@68c, The receipts were largely of common thin 
stock. Sales by R. H. Hume of 1,532 head for $5,171 13; ty 
Thos. C. Larkin, 569 head for $1,996 37; by Wm. D. Bellis, 1,013 
Lambs for $3,730 §0, and 190 Sheep at $4 14 each; by McGraw & 
O’Brien, 1,345 for 5,283 51. Veal Calves are a little better— 
sales at 4@6e., generally 4% @5%c. . 

Milch Cows are dull and nominal. We quote at $20@$40. 
Swine are plenty, and sell slowly. We quote at $3 87@$3 50 per 
ewt., live, for corn-fed, and $3@$3 25 do, distillery-fed, Quite a 
number remain unsold. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 


According to the reports from the several market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 


~~ or 
Beeves. Veals. Swine. 
on 487 624 a 


At Allerton’s.... .... 4,788 18 
At Browning’s....... 194 13 300s «4,582 a6 
At O’Brien’s......... 45 58 ge 1,645 
At Chamberlin’s .... 47 5] 63 4,927 . 
Sold direct to Butchers 113 op ° ge 
Mass wcicticees 5,187 140 758 «11,778 12,918 
Do. last week........ 399 «= «sii 37G« 408 
- nw bo. 30% o ccodes” 908 os 900 3,402 6,510 
OCTOASE 2... ce eece cece ee oo ee oe - 
Average No. per week 
last year........... 4,225 167 604 537 11,031 


STOCK BY RAILROAD, Erc., AT ALLERTON’S. 


They also report Beeves and other stock received by Railroad, 
etc., as follows : 


Sheep or 
Beeves, Cows. Veals, Lambs. Swine. 


By the Erie R. R.... 1,563 3,116 
Hudson River R.R.. 1,466 a. i o< 5,951 
Harlem R.R........ 668 18 487 624 24 
Cam. & Amboy R. R. on “s oe o¥ 521 
By Hudson R. Boats 153 of Hy So = 
| Sree ll - - a6 on 
N. J. Cent. R.R.... 927 Af fh, 3,351 


Pricks oy Busy Carriz at Forty-rovata Srarat. 
This week, Last week, 


WOMMRNDA. «65 ocwee Me civ cctsiees IAG! bone. none. 
Dikcidethebeesoneen sepenntes she deed 8% to8k 8688 OD 
WC ois. Je ovvccuses scccccckocts 7% wo 8 7% to 8% 





Cc 
Prime corn-fed......+.++ $3 37 to $3 60 $437 «to $4 50 
Distillery-fed..........- $3 00 to $3 25 $3 87 to $4 00 





BEVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Corrzz.—Rio is in good demand, and very firm~ but business 
is restricted by the extreme rates demanded by holders ; sales of 
3,500 bags at 19@22c,, as to quality ; and 2,500 bags—a resale of 


The disbursements for dividends, interest, etc., on | * Portion of the Anna Catharina’s cargo—at 20%c, West India 
the 1st, will amount to over $9,000,000 in this city, descriptions are also in very fair request, ond firm ; sales of 100 
and $3,500,000 in Boston. Silver is getting very | >*€* Porte Rico at mgt 300 fla. aiaeathen beets ee 
scarce, being withdrawn from circulation, and sells | ““° * ee en semanas — ae ‘ ae 
at 6 per cent. premium -a considerable discount on | % ™s Saad soo wo rating snieei h - a 
retail trade. The eustoms duties in June yielded | "+ 7 4 oa , “i . eledinuneien late 
$4,670,881 96, quite a contrast to June of 1861, when | /#s0syr™, and 300 Jays, on Pavan aera an lacncaibe . 3.135 
only $466,797 89 was thus obtained. The mint is | 1#%5 bags, including 131,377 Rie; 18,600 Massoalbos 
coining an increased number of cents. The steamer 5 : : 
Northern Light, from Aspinwall, brings only $387,556 (0Garekiiie; 590 Semaien ; 9,808 Jove; ent 13,500 mats Jove, 


Laguayra; 2,850 St. Domingo ; 4,585 Ceara; 5,119 Costo Rico ; 


Conn.—The demand for this staple the past week has been 


quite active, but, with rather conflicting advices from Europe, 
jiek bom tee tachinn tek prerony ate -bave continued fluctuations in exchange and freights, and a more ac- 
& Co., which is now formed of Messrs. Watts Sher. tive Eastern demand, prices have advanced 3c. per bush., but 
man Wm. B. Duncan, and David Duncan, under the business for export has not proved large for shipment, owing 
the old firm. Mr. Alexander Duncan, it is under- te the absence of a good supply of really sound qualities, White 


is scarce and is much wanted, and Yellow has been sparingly 
offered at the advance ; at the close the market is tame ; sales of 
139,300 bush. Barley has been quite neglected, which is usual 
at this season. Barley Malt has ruled firm but quiet at $1@$1 
10 per bush. Rye has improved with limited arrivals and a 
fair demand for export and home use. White Beans are firm, 
and have been in good demand for the army and navy. Cana- 
dian Peas have sold slowly, and close heavy at 78 to 85c. Oats 
bave fluctuated slightly. but close firm at 44% to 45c. for State, 
and 43 to 44c. for Western ; the stock is light of all kinds, 


Corron.—The excitement in the market, which was rather 
f subdued for a day or two, is again revived at the close, and prices 


tend strongly upward, We quote at 38 to 38%c. for Middling 

affairs. Government stocks alone command com- 
confidence Tne stock ulations entered into Uplands and do, Gulfs. Sales of some 13,000 bales, The stocks 

on in Trawda. 


are very small and poorly assorted. 


lently issued, affect the whole list of railroad shares | *10U%.—®Since tis day week we have had a more active, but s 
seriously. The large amount of these given inpledge variable market for Western and State Flour. The large arrivals, 
for the Indiana state fives, on which the loans were | *¥ctuationsin freights and exchange, and favorable news from 
called in, cannot be sold without depressing prices, | =¥™°Pe, have produced considerable irregularity, especially with 
and holders are beeoming restless and uneasy, and | !0W srades; these have been freely offered, and being many of 
disposed to sacrifice them. The public will not buy | *¢™ of doubtful character, much care has been used in their selec- 
railzoad stocks, preferring Government’s and good tion, and the business restricted in consequence. The advance in 
railroad bonds. The Board of Brokers having 
appointed a committee on the Indiana frauds, have | Purchases, but the distrust of their keeping qualities has exerted 
received its report, which passes a severe censure on | ‘he most influence. Our exports to Great Britain are on the in- 
all connected with the negotiation of the fraudulent | °Te#* #04 would be much larger but for the comparative scarcity 
iseues. Loans on railroad stocks are being called in ; | °C T®*Uy sound shipping brands, There has been considerable ad- 
and the tone of the market on Monday afternoon dition to our stock, chiefly of Spring Wheat Extras, many of them 


freights and in the rates of shipping brands, have also limited the 


unsound, and the low prices at which this is offered has caused it 


The state of New York has raised a loan, redeem- | *°**ract the attention of shippers. The Medium grades have 


been in moderate request, and have sold slowly at very irregular 


’ 


at an average of 110%, payable in gold, which makes rates, Trade Brands have been well sustained under a good local 
it equal to 120 in currency—showing very strikingly and South American demand, Shipping Brands of Round Hoop 


Extra Ohio have been in good request, but at variable rates, Hold- 


ers generally, in view of the favorable prospects for the growing 
T h 0 
the net of July 17, esl, to bece ai ea bee Cane ~' crop of Wheat, have evinced a disposition to meet the demand 
‘ , ’ , 


f promptly. Canadian Flour has fluctuated with Western brands, 


: and has not sold very freely, but closes with an upward tendency. 
6 per cent ; and under the act of Feb. 7 last, can Southern Flour has improved, and has varied but slightly—the 
mage $500,000,000 of 6 per cent. twenty-year stock, of demand has been chiefly*confined to Family brands for South 
which not above $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 have 


America and the East Indies. The low grades are now plenty, and 
we have a little supply of New in the market from St, Louis, At 
the close prices of most kinds tend upward. 


Freicats.—The offerings the past week have been larger. The 


Tux market is ve ry active for the season. Jobbers rates have fluctuated almost daily with the variations in exchange. 
pr eared rad pally J me Pe re ee direct ports and ports of call the business has been quite active at 
w i 

medians yiced goods, Deane eee we kotha | HEINE nag: Corn P40; and Hoary Geos, 3 
Northwest are making purchases, besides which, 
there is considerable speculation. Light-colored 
prints suitable for the season are of ready sale, with Motassx8.—The inquiry continues moderate for consumption, 
ascanty stock. Fall goods are not much exhibited, without material alteration in price. Bales of ¢00 hhds. Cuba 
being mostly held for higher prices. Light brown Muscovado at 25 to 34c. ; 250 do. Porto Rico at 36 to 38c. ; 160 do. 
sheetings are active and buoyant; heavy goods less St. Kitts at 22 to 27c. By auction, 100 bbls, puortgy~—er~ 32 to 
so. Fine bleached goods are quiet, but the coarser | 54¢» and 135 hhds. Porto Rice at 29 to 354 c., cash ; 500 half bbis. 


At the close the rates are less firm, and the business moderate. To 
114,@12i, @ 60 Bs. To Liverpool we quote: Flour, 3/; Wheat, 


@35/. ToLondon: Flour, 3/3@3/44d, ; Wheat, 11d.@11 4. ; 
and Heavy Goods, 30/@ 37/64, 


reboiled New Orleans at 353¢c., 4 mos. ; and a prize lot of 921 


held at 14c. for browns. Stripes, ticks, denims, and | PIS. and 56 half bbls. at 3334 to Ste. cash. Stock, July 1, 2,088 
cottonades all move freely. The Providence market | D4. Cuba Muscovado, 2,426 do. Porto Rico, 1,650 bbls. Cubs 


Muscovado, and 712 bbls. New Orleans, 


sales are bein —_ of goods which cannot be quick- Provisions.—We have had a more active market for Westera 


Pork since this day week, but at variable rates. The larger 
arrivals, less satisfactory news from the South, and greater 
stringency in the money market, have checked the demand for 
investment, and produced much irregularity and heaviness, par- 


Blacks are not in good supply. Flannels are quick of | ticularly noticeable yesterday after the official report of stock in 


the varicus yards was made public. 
Prime Mess has been quite neglected by the trade. Our Gov- 


Foreign goods are sought for under the tendency of | ¢™ment contracted for 2,250 bbis., in the usual order, at $10 96 


@$11 12%. We hear of a few hundred barrels being shipped 


especially blacks. There are few of these in market | from first hands. 


In Tierce Beef nothing has been done, and we omit quota- 
tions, 

Bacon has been offered with more freedom, and at lower prices, 
At the concession a better demand has prevailed ; the stock on 
hand is, however, moderate, and prices rather unsettled at the 
close. 

Cut Meats have been in more active demand, in part for invest- 
ment, and prices have improved, but at the close the inquiry 


and the importations will be limited accordingly ; but | *# Y¢Ty limited, end prices favored the buyer. Very little has 


been done for export, and stock has accumulated. 

Lard has continued in brisk demand for export to Europe and 
the West Indies, a further advance in exchange enabling ship- 
pers to execute their orders, and prices have improved, but at 
the close the market is heavy. 

Butter has been in steady demand, and notwithstanding the 
liberal receipts prices of prime shipping qvalities have been well 
sustained, but the market is less active at the close. 

Cheese has been in good request, especially Choice New ; this 
is not plenty. 


Ricz.—East India has been in good demand for consamptian, 


—Horse railroads are now being built in all parts of | °>4 '* "ery frm ; sales of 6,000 bags at 4% @5%c. for Rangoon ; 


5% @6c, for Patna ; and 25,0C0 mats, semi dressed Siam, on pri- 
vate terms. Carolina is firm ; sales of 100 tes. at 6% @7c. 
Su¢ags.—Raw has met with a fair inquiry from refiners and 
the trade, and prices are firm at 7c. for fair refining, We quote 
Cuba at 63g to 8c. ; Porto Rico at 7% to 9c. ; and New Orleans 
at 794 to 92sc., with sales of 5,850 bhds. within the range; and 
1,000 boxes Havana at 7 to 8c. Refined are in demand at 10%. 
for Powdered, Granulated, and Crushed. Sales at auction of 547 
hhds. New Orleans at $7 75 te $9 £6%, 4 mos. ; 28 hhds. 9%c, 
cash ; and 36] hhds. Cuba at $6 94 to $7 75, 4 mos, Stock, July 
ay arbre Cuba, 3,070 Porto Rico, 2,009 New Orleans, and 
; hhds. 37, 

- owe ane 491, boxes 12,755, bags 50,420, 
Tonacco.—Kentucky is in good demand and fi 

1,200 hhds, at 8@19c. Wo aeate: ee 


+ of is notwith- | Medium Leaf, 10@12%e ; Good, 13@15c. ; 
aking 6s ior pores See get tome se 


export demand has been r to 

Sev ll oe ala cee ener eae a . 
rates being above the limits of most French orders. Our millers 
Lave purchased with more freedom, bat are generally well 
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stocked. Our stock has increased slightly. The major part of 
it, however, consists of unsound Spring. This is held for higher 
prices. Of Whitelwe have a very small stock. This is wanted 
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Ant’y, reg. cash.— 13}e— 14 
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Herring, No. 1..— 16 ea— 17 
FLAX—Durr: 15 ® ct. ad val. 
—— —-— — 
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Btate, ex. br.... 4 Ww 
West, mix’d, do, 4 30 
Mich. & In. st. do 4 40 
Ohio Superfine. 4 45 
ws. 590 
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other Pickled, $1 50 ® bbl. 
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Bar, Eng. com. .52 50 


LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 50 
and Bheet, 


eet and Pipe.—— «— 
LEATHER—(Sole)—Dury 


44) ct. ad val 
Oak (8) Lt. BR— 26 
Oak, middle....— 87 
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a— 18% 
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Trinidad, Cuba.—- — a— — 
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2, Horse Shoe 3i¢c. @ B. 


@— 37% Cut. 4dc6d PR.— 3 a— 31 
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Hemp and Rape, 10c. e 


Clover, @ b....— 
Timothy, ® bu. 1 7 


SHOT—Durr: lige. ® b. 
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‘CANADA SUBSCRIBERS must send this an 


Seem ee 
’ pe Q 

THE LAKE. POETS 

dub 8OME OF THER suRVIVING 

BY REV. GILBERT HAVE 





Next io.secing and talking with fa 


seeing and talking with their confida: 
ters little whether these confidantes 


| valete. The Jest are often the be: 


| several days lately in the Lake distric 
| I enjoyed especial opportunities of cox 
seme of the old friends of those who 
eut of obscurity into fame. Some 
favorite servants, others familiar friex 
door neighbors. Shall-I share with 
I then carefully picked up? The: 
connected with Wordsworth, who se 
filled all that region with his presenc: 
stars thet round him burned, howe 
slight track in the heavens frem whi. 
vanished. Prof. Wilson, De Quin 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Dr. 
Mre. Hemans all resided in this reg 
these, Hartley Coleridge and Wordsw 
brave left the deepest impression on 
mind. They don’t, however, forget K 
We were standing, on a delicious afte 
door of the church at Grasmere, w: 
| worth and Coleridge and De Quince) 
The rade old church, built far back in 
was undergoing its annual cleaning. 
vestrymen were overseeing the work. 
gentleman was among the number. | 
abeut the war. I told him ‘twas 1 
“Ve oor’é to send for the Grasmere m< 
“They'd roon in a minute if they he 
were cooming. Why, in the old wars 
leon, We were ordered oot, but only go 
Kendall (about fifteen miles south) © 
heerd that we were cooming, and insta: 
dered.. Professor Wilson was in the re 
we had jelly times, livin’ on thirte« 
week; a piece of bread and meat, and 
[glasses of grog] a week. Once,” said 
son put his bread and meat on his b 
effered it to an old woman : ‘ Tak’ it ho 
ain wife,’ said she ; ‘I’ve noo doot she 
of occasion for t.’” This was told in 1! 
of accents, and received with roars of | 
the surrounding rustics. He told how 
son had long red locks hanging 
shoulders, and declared they show 
clipped. But the officer ordered then 
they had to come. “For,” said tt 
“when yé’ve a black coort on, ye may b 
man ; butina red coort ye're nae better tha 
He said Wilson was famous for jum ping, 
and all athletic games, and when he co 
one to jump with him on a wager, he 
himself. He was 5 wild fellow 
ys,and the Noctes are perhaps more li 
7 in sOme of their convivial sce: 
altered very much in life ; fo 
dener and por twe 
yet ‘living wt Eliaty, his home, near W: 
told me that for the last fifteen years of 
ate but two meals a day, aidrank nothir 
then soda water. He showed me his fay 
under @ magnificent sycamore just in fr 
cottage, in which he used to often spend 
night in the summer months when getti 
papers for Blackwood. Those noctes w 
fore outwardly as well as inwardly amb: 
wrote nothing on these occasions, but sa‘ 
m anything but a drown study. This oc 
ence or twice a month, when the pri 
“eopy” erowded him. While in this 
would not bear being addressed or ap] 
but the brain being delivered of its b 
was as merry and playful as a kitten. | 
night I spent with him,” said his garde 
rowed all the night past a new house 
built on the opposite shore of the lake in 
of & castle. Back and forward we plic« 
till morning, under the walls of ‘the casti: 
saying nothing, except now and then mu 
Egad, it looks as if it had been built for cen 
Wilson's monumentis a plain small shaft 
deen granite, in the Dean Cemetery at Ed 
with simply his name, birth, and deat 
pediment, and a wreath lying before it, 
mon Pere” encircling it. A few flow 
my 758 id (and ultimately holy) lover of n 
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De Quincey and Southey have left but 
press on the region. Though the latter |i 
te forty years, he was scarcely known t 
wean of Keawick. They told me that he 
= daily through their streets—a tall, 1 
wibaaen his face always looking up, so | 
wie that he did not stumble. fF 

é en clogs often, like the villagers. H 
co student, and nature, as if in reveng 
Siect, brought him back to second chi 
persia in the last year of his life, the on 
seemed to interest him was playing m: 
Quincey married Mary Simpson, : 


tiful girl, the daughter of a farmer, whe 
Ree, y from the northern s 
Ydal Waiter. 


but pleasant fellov 
= Poor. With Wordsworth too he was ii 
he I to move him from the little house 
uived several years after his marriage) 
ett: He helped to bury his childre 
bent ee in prayer in the old church, h 
» leaning on his arms, in a po: 
Profo Mnd devotion. He was a queer man 
— ’ walkin & alone, speaking to no one, v 
and thrust into his bosom, and he workir 
aula down over his heart with great earne 
late mumbling to himself in what seemed in 
he tones. Wouldn’t do to disturb him th. 
wens busy making postry. His man-s 
said Pek ten Rydal Mount, confirmed th 
on Ke had to have his shirt-buttons 
is pe aes day; as he must have his 
Axethas shirt, and directly over his hear 
often Reighbor remarked that he 
Walking on him at eleven or twelve at night 
dist and mumbling along, with his sister: 
and behing ind, catching his words as the 
= *eording them. A strange pair sure! 
wonder pag Pbesred to the honest villages 
; | eet wets ech, lf-imp 


he he himself was of far mor 
| epee asoribed the great 














